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The March of the News | 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


S the special session of Congress entered its 
*™ closing days Administration forces were 
confronted with the implications of the stag- 
gering defeat they suffered when the House 
voted to recommit the wages and hours bill. 


Hope already had been abandoned for pas- | 


Sage at the special session of any of the five 
measures for which the President had called 
the session. 
doubt of the changed attitude of the member- 
ship. 


The action of the House left no | 


While wide differences exist between the bills | 


passed by the House and by the Senate to con- 
trol wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco and rice crops, 
the leaders were sanguine that legislation satis- 
factory to the White House could be evolved 
in conference committee. The probable cost of 
carrying out the program will be in excess of 


the half billion dollar limit set by the President. | 


FIVE-POINT PROGRAM LAGS 


Not even a beginning has been made toward | 


government reorganization, regional planning 
and reform of anti-trust laws—the other items 
in the Administration five-point program—and 
opposition already has developed in Congress 
to these proposais which may or not be pressed 
for passage at the regular session. 


The Steagall bill designed to carry out the 
President’s recommendations to encourage a 
private housing program, now on its way to en- 
actment, possibly before adjournment of the 
special session, merely liberalizes the existing 
Housing Act. This legislation was proposed 
after Congress was in session and is not a part 
of the original special session program. 


Strained relations with Japan growing out of 
the sinking of the United States gunboat Panay 
and three American Standard Oil tankers in 
the Yangtze river in China on Dec. 12 were un- 


relieved as the government still awaited the | 


satisfaction demanded in a strong note ad- 
dressed by the State Department to the Tokyo 
government, in which it was made clear that the 
President expected the protest to be brought to 
the Emperor’s personal attention. 


AN EXCHANGE OF NOTES 

The Japanese government anticipated 
protest with an expression of apology, 
tending that the attack was the result of a 
mistake, but at this writing had not sesponded | 
to official notice that the United Statés govern- 
ment expected a formal reply to its three-point 
demand—an apology, indemnification for the 
loss of American lives and damage to property 
and positive guarantee against repetition of 
such attacks. 


the 
con- 


President Roosevelt held a long discussion of 
the foreign situation with his cabinet on Dec. 
17 following official confirmation of reports that 
the Japanese attacks were deliberate and that 
the American ships; were. machine-gunned by 
surface vessels after the air bombing. 


While no threat of ‘naval‘of military action 





against Japan was implied-in any State De- | 


partment pronouncements, the whole question 
of possible American action wag keft\open. The 
possibility of war with Japan as .the. result of 


some such incident as the Panay: bombing led 


to some discussion in the Senate over the wis; 
dom of keeping American ships ‘ard armed 
forces in China but no action was-taketi;*”’ 


A WAR REFERENDUM? “% 
In the House, however, sufficient signatures 
were secured to a petition to assure considera- 


| 


3 


tion by the House in January of the Ludlow | 


resolution proposing a constitutional amend- 


ment for a national referendum before Congress | 


could declare war unless 
should be invaded. 
(Dem.), of Indiana, began circulating his peti- 
tion long before the present crisis developed 
and the Panay incident merely furthered his 
campaign for the necessary 218 signatures. 


A two-thirds vote of both houses would be | 
required before the war referendum «ould be ‘ 


submitted to the States for ratification. -‘Asked 


at a press conference if he thought a*reféren-* 


dum on war was consistent with the American 
form of government, the President responded 
with an emphatic “No!” 


The Wagner-Van Nuys anti-lynching’ bifl au- 
tomatically became the order of business in the 
Senate with passage of the crop control meas- 
ure. Southern Sensens were ready ‘to resume 


| 
the United States | 
Representative Ludlow | 





the filibuster they had started against the anti- 


lynching proposal when the farm bill dis- 


placed it. 


Leaders expressed hope of securing afi agréé- 
ment whereby the Administration's housing bill 
could be called up; otherwise the anti-lynching 
bill controversy will block the housing measure 
until the regular session. 


‘Holiday Spending More Than Five Billions; 
Trade Above Year Ago 


HE United States is throwing off immediate 


worries to enjoy aS merry a Christmas as 
any in seven years. 

Dollars are flowing freely, avg 
and as varied. assevet, god icheerajipears not 
to be dampenéd by anything that has- happened 
to business in reeent weeks. 

Holiday trade 
post-depression record rudg* up tin. Ws bamus- 
1936. 


will pass in dollar totals the 
generated boom vear of 
Estimates of Government forecasters Gs~that 
$5,050,000,000 will be in Christmas buy- 
ing. That is hal 
recovery year of 1935 
ago. 
UNCLE SAM’S TRADE INVENTORY 
All this is determined by thé far-flung statis- 
tical service of Oe Department of Commeree. 
It instructs its 25 district’ bffices’ to make ‘in- 
quiries of retailers in their regional sections 


spent 


It is slightly more than 


it was one vear 


‘and the reports flow into the Department’ by 


telegraph and by mail. There also are eight 
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Despite, Recession | 


+ awaited rebound in’ the man nfacturing “nds: *eipners--continue to. ‘have ak F sound respect for 


~ 


f again as mueh as utthe first’ | 


! 


offegs set up separately on #-cooperative plan: 4 


“with business and they also report to Washing- 
ton. The Department's retail trade reporting 
service gets reports from more than 12,000 in- 
chain stores’ in. 26 


sales. 


dependent retailers and 
States as to volume of 

Christmas dollars of spending will clear many 
store shelves of gocds. They will provide temp- 
orary jobs for more than 300,000 workers, who, 
in turn, will have money to spend. 

As shelves are cleared at this Christmas time, 
orders will be entered by merchants for more 
goods to take the place of those that are sold. 
These orders will mean jobs in factories the 

Ww heels.of which had. been,slowing, Thage jobs 
will pravide pay eny 
will be ‘used t6 bai: Smo Fes goods, and«thus the 
cycle will keep turning. 


CAUSES FOR GOOD CHEER 
Christmas this year is found to carry more 
than thefstal Sipnfficdnee,’| “20! T3357 
Even now it discloses that the American peo- 
ple are not taking the present recession in busi- 
nes? ‘too seriously: They are spéinding: their 
dollans;,.without,, many, signs),of worry. 
where other dollars will be found to take their 


place. 


of latent purchasing power reserves. 

There also is assurance that the bil- 
lions will turn over rapidly in the channels of 
trade to help pave the way 


holiday 


for an eagerly 


Jopes thie canpentsof w lich “| 
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tries. 
_ Then, this Christmas brings home many rea- 
sons why the people of this country can afford 
to be of good cheex.. = 

Any troubles that 
purely within the American family. 
thre: 
for, 


or preparing 


found to be 
No foreign 


threaten are 


nations are itening this nation’s security. 
other how are 
all exist 
the of the 
United States. * THe natibnal del its that! exist 
to worry some people all,dehts that the 


people ofthe n aition'owe to ond whdother aiid not 


Resources which nations 


ght, 


bot indi ir ies 


to fi néarly 


fighting, 
in abundance within 


are 


to foreigners. 
In addition: 
Labor troubles 
signs that thé ‘hitter Ssquafibles- that had been 
dividing the people are yielding a bit to treat- 
ment. An attaekron an Amérivatp gumboat in 
the far-off Yangtze River disclosed that for- 


are less pressing. There are 
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Why Business Has Declined 
‘By ‘Marriner §. Eccles. 


Should America Withdraw 
Its Forces From China? 
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Pook aliéad. ? 


this nation’s power. 

Farmers are enjoying the Chris 
since 1929. They have been able to buy 1 
with their dollar lan at any time since 1921. 

Not only ‘are mers reasonably merry, but 
workers ff" Américan industry with jobs are 
doing better than tHey did before. 

The average anfual income of 
dustrial Werker& will buy about one-tenth more 
goods than in 1929. This means-a justifiably 
Merry Christmas in millions of worker homes. 


UNFAVORABLE FACTORS 
Butyl there are 1 -pabans why Gerrindnt at 
this ‘Seasoh will continue.somewhat tempered. 
Industry is offering fewer jobs now than it. { 


best tmas 


more 


American in- 





did offer a sha@xt time ago. The numberof idle 
—according to all accepted aatimates- sever 
did get down béfow six million before the total 
began again to increase. 

Prices of the commodities that many farmers 
have to sell have fallen drastically of late and 
the future seems a bit clouded. 

There is trouble abroad in 


the world and 


Americans find inergaging-diffitulty Keeping.out, , 


of that trouble, which must be straightened out 


in some..wey before there can be full recovery, 


on an old fashioned laissez- faire bas sis. 


ups and downs, of business ,continue to; | 


Th 
be Suddich and drastic; Siepedtiny Hat ‘the ‘peo- 
ple have yet to find a way, that wil] permit 
stddd§ progtess 86 that ‘ach’ Chir iMthi's can! Be 
a little more merry than, the Christmas pre- 
ceding. i DN ‘ 

And so, in the midst of the largest Christmas 
trade in seven years — after a year that got 
off to a boom-like start only to end on a note of 


moderate depression—the nation is inclined to 
Ls R, &, 3 «Ss 


= THE NATION Looks AHEAD 

That look immediately business 
now bumping along the bottom, 
about to turn up.again. 
4 Shows) the gaverpmept with yast unutilized 
resources getting ready to swing into action if 
the bumping now in evidence should fail to re- 


discloses 
apparently 


Hi ; sult in.a:xeasonably. early. rebound,» 


The same look reyeals ‘het anc taking 


“stock of their policies to determine whether 
change s at key points might he lp. 


“anid it reveals Congress attempting to tirke 
some of the kinks out of existing tax laws, to 
and to 
wages and 


provide new subsidies for agriculture 
place some kind of a bottom under 


a top over hours in industry. 
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A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


1 Naas United States is not drifting into a war 
with Japan and there is no reason for undue 


excitement over the “Panay” incident. 


Satisfactory amends will be made and guare 
antees, or at least, strong assurances, given that 
the incident will not be repeated. 


Any other course would be fatal to plans of 
They could not afford to put our 
government in the position where the President 
which would mean denial of 
That 
is why Japanese want American friendship and 


the Japanese. 


would have to act, 
American credits and American markets. 


not enmity. 


The flareup in the Far East is likely to pro 


,duce two major effects in this country. 


One, an increase in the urge toward nationale 
ism, with all that means in basic government 
pdlicy. 

The other, a Jessening of public resistance to 
an impressive program of naval building and 
army modernization. 


White House looks for important psycho- 
logical benefits ,to emanate from the Japanese 
“crisis? Phe Minds of the people have been 
diverted temporarily from economic troubles at 
Home 1011; 

By, the 4ime the public returns to domestic 
worriés—do Ty the official reasoning—these prob- 
lems will seem relatively less important and 


‘more’ Willittgness ' will be shown to consider 


them on their merits instead of on the basis of 
prejudige. © 
PRESIDENT’S COMING MESSAGE 

The President—so the Capitol hears—will 
eliminate all reference to relief in his annual 
message on “the State of the Union” which he 
will send to Congress at opening of regular 
session. 

Subject of relief will be covered in a special 
message to be sent on March 1. 


Reason is that the Administration does not 
know now how much relief money will be re- 
quired in fiscal year beginning July 1 nor 
whether a deficiency appropriation will be 
néeded for relief during remainder of this fiscal 
year. 


Results of the Biggers unemployment census 
are, expected to furnish qvbasis for estimate of 
federal relief needs. 

Failure of Congress to enact at the special 
session laws to carry out any of the objectives 


[Continued on Page 3.] 
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HE WAS INFORMED 
Emperor Hirohito of Japan, shown on his steed 
“White Snow”, was the target of President Roose- 
velt’s diplomatic thrust over the bombing of the 
American gunboat “Panay”. 
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Sinking of “Panay’: 
America’s Position 


Apologies, but no war. Demand for 
guarantees of United States’ in- 
terests. Japan’s attitude. 


6¢ED EMEMBER the ‘Maine’!” 

R A flaming slogan that kindled war with Spain 
burst upon the public mind w th the mysterious 
explosion that destroyed an American battleship, 
with loss of 260 lives, in Havana harbor the night 
of Feb. 15, 1898. 

No such warlike detonations resulted from Ja- 
panese shots that sank the U. S. S. “Panay” and 
three American-owned Standard Oil tankers in the 
Yantze River in broad daylight on Dec, 12 1937. 

Indeed, instead of Capitol Hill bursting out with 
war oratory, an immediate Congress reaction Was 
House decision to take up a resolution by Repre- 
sentative Ludlow (Dem.), of Indiana to require na- 
tional referendums before Congress could declare 
war, except in case of actual invasion. 


NO SIGNAL FOR WAR 

If in Congress, in the press, on the public plat- 
form, and in the talk of the Man in the Street 
with his neighbor, the nation did not see a signal 
for war in the “Panay” sinking, the President and 
the State Department seemed to strike a popular 
chord in their firm demand for official apologies, } 
indemnification and for solemn assurances of pro- 
tection against repetition of such attacks. 

Before our note reached Tokio, the Japanese for- 
eign office hurriedly apologized for the “mistake” 
of sinking the American ships because “poor visi- 
bility” had allegedly made it impossible for the 
Japanese fliers to see the American flags. 

Subsequent eyewitness statements that the flags 
were clearly visible and that Japanese troops ashore 
poured machine gun fire into the sinking ships cre- 
ated skepticism regarding unintentional character 
of the Japanese “mistake.” Secretary Hull assembled | 
confirmatory reports on the fact of close-range ma- 
chine-gunning of the “Panay” and its survivors. 

The State Department insisted the original Jap- 
anese expression of regret did not close the inci- 
dent and a formal reply would be anticipated giving 
full satisfaction to American demands for apology, 
indemnification and future guarantees. 

Congress, a natural public sounding board for 
varied reactions at such a time, received news of 
the “Panay” sinking without oratorical outbursts. 
Indeed, discussion of the incident occupied only a 
few minutes in both houses. 


A REFERENDUM ON WAR? 

When Rep. Rogers (Rep.), of Massachusetts 
raised the subject in the House with critical al- 
lusions to Administration policy, Majority Leader 
Rayburn (Dem.), of Texas shut off further discus- 
sion with a rebuke for hasty utterances and a de- 
mand that the Executive Department be left to 
handle the affair. When in the House next day 
enough signatures were put on a petition to force 
out the Ludlow war referendum resolution for leg- 
islative consideration, Secretary of State Hull criti- 
cized the measure as unwise and impracticable. 

In the Senate brief discussion turned mainly on 
whether American naval and military forces should 
be withdrawn from China, to forestall further 
provocative incidents. (For transcript of debate, 
see Page 4). 

If Congress’ floor discussion was brief and re- 
strained, cloak rooms buzzed with the same sort of 
comments as were made by the Man in the Street 
and in editorial expressions by the press. Gener- 
ally there was demand that the United States firmly 
back up its protests, though evident majority senti- 
ment was against the nation getting into war. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR ACTION 


From the isolationist camp came suggestions for 
(1) withdrawal of our naval and military forces 
from China and (2) enforcement of the Neutrality 
Act. From other sources came more varied sugges- 
tions to indicate the United States meant to sup- 
port its protests, including (1) threatened severance 
of diplomatic relations, (2) parading our Navy in 
the Pacific, (3) breaking off trade relations with 
Japan, (4) threats to take economic reprisals 
against Japanese firms engaged in business in this 
country. 








The most immediate course of voluntary policy 
urged upon a large group was President William 
Green’s message to all unions in the American 
Federation of Labor, with their 3,500,000 members, 
demanding a boycott of Japanese-made goods. 

(See “The Tide of World Affairs,” Page 9 for 
further discussion and the “Question of the 

Week,” Page 8 for views of authorities on in- 

ternational affairs on the question of protecting | 

American nationals.) 7 
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THE INSIDE OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS—PREVIEWS 
OF DEVELOPMENTS THAT MAKE TOMORROW'S NEWS 


The White House has given up 
any idea that Congress can be in- 
duced to provide processing 
taxes cn wheat, cotton and other 
commodities to finance the forth- 
coming new surplus control plan. 
The latest idea is to rely com- 
pletely on customs receipts to 
provide the money. 


* @ 7 


Secretary Morgenthau, not long 
ago sold on the idea of releasing 
sterilized gold to provide funds 
for meeting Treasury needs, now 
objects to that unorthodox pro- 
cedure despite favor for it by 
some of his subordinates. 


~*~ ** 


There probably will be a re- 
crudescence of the movement to 
have Congress investigate the 
price structure, because of the 
belief among Administration of- 
ficials that unwarranted increases 
disturbed the business equilib- 
rium. Vice President Garner 
is reported to have given callers 
the impression, however, that he 
is opposed to any and all investi- 
gations just now lest recovery 
be handicapped. 


x* * 
President Roosevelt is under- 


stood to be insisting that Con- 
gress put teeth in the old revenue 


serves as a means of evading per- 
sonal surtaxes that would result 
from dividend distributions. This 
insistance may be the price for 
agreeing to drastic modification 


of the undistributed earnings 
surtax. The House Ways and 
Means subcommittee studying 


taxes is having difficulty findings 
language to achieve what Mr. 
Roosevelt wants. 


x~ «rk 


A new publicity technique has 
been developed by the White 
House designed to help Demo- 
cratic Congressmen in anticipa- 
tion of the primary and election 
campaigns. Instead of WPA al- 
lotments being announced from 
the administrative office as here- 
tofore, the opportunity to make 
the announcement is given the 
Democrat in whose district the 
project is located. 


+ 





gestions for more stringent self- 
regulation. A “tongue-in-the- 
cheek” attitude is evident, pend- 
ing the committee's conclusions. 


ie 


Some Senate left-wingers have 
indicated even greater coolness 
toward Senator Wheeler (Dem.), 
of Montana, their one-time ally, 
than in the last session, when he 
parted with them on the Supreme 
Court bill. The cause, they say, 
is his rumored willingness to 
shift the investigation of rail- 
road financing into a search for 
ways to help the rails. He has 
headed the investigation as chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee. 


x kk 
The conviction in Baltimore of 


14 seamen on mutiny charges, as 
a result of their defiance of of- 


| 


purpose would be to insure a bet- 
ter line of supply, if needed. 


x * * 


A special Government commis- 
sion investigating economic 
problems involved in transition 
toward independence for the 
Philippine Islands found that 
those islands would be ideally 
suited to meet Japanese needs 
for raw materials and coloniz- 
ing. They agreed with the 
Army high command that for 
this country to try to hold the 
Islands would involve a war that 
would be highly difficult to wage. 


x «rk 


Candidates for commissions in 
the Naval Reserve report that 
commissions are being granted 
several months ahead of the ex- 
pected time, at least in so far as 
the expert medical reserve is 


i «eS ficers of the freighter Algic off concerned. It also is said that 
Uruguay last summer, made some commissions being granted 
Maritime Commission officials are a grade above the rank that 


There are reports that Mayor 
LaGuardia, of New York, has 
definitely broken with the Roose- 
veit Administration with a view 
to heading up the American 
Labor Party in 1940. 


~*~ ke 


Officials at the Securities and 
Exchange Commission have ex- 
pressed tentative satisfaction 
with the personnel of the com- 
mittee set up by the New York 


feel more encouraged about pros- 
pects for legislation to require 
mediation of shipping labor dis- 
putes. The Algic case is ex- 
pected to be used as an argu- 
ment in the debates in Congress. 


x * * 


Shipbuilding plans favored by 
the Maritime Commission in- 
clude provision for oil tankers 
capable of making triple the 





was expected, indicating to the 
recipients that the Navy is fol- 
lowing an unusual procedure. 


~ «re 


Any new Ambassador to Great 
Britain would have a relatively 
minor part to play in the forth- 
coming negotiation of a trade 
agreement between this country 
and England. Those negotia- 
tions are conducted through ma- 


} 
| 
| 
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Wide World 
CONGRESS’ NIGHT WORK 

The light in the top of the dome which is always 

lit when Congress is in session at night was the 

cue last week that the legislators worked overtime 
after dinner to expedite the Farm Bill. 
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Auto Makers, Dealers: 
Who Gets the Profits? 


An inquiry welcomed by both sides. 
Price fixing and fair competition. 


VER since the days of NRA, Congress has shown 

I increased willingness to write laws that 
will temper the effects of competition in trade. 

The Robinson-Patman act, designed to end the 
unfair use of discounts and rebates, quickly fol- 
lowed the demise of codes. Then last summer there 
came the Miller-Tydings act to permit price fixing 
on trade-marked goods. 

Now there is in committee in Congress a resolu- 
tion appropriating $50,000 for an investigation by 
the Federal Trade Commission of relations between 
the automobile manufacturing companies and their 
dealers. This investigation would try to determine 
whether manufacturers are responsible for unfair 
competition and low profits among dealers, and 


4 an 


law that penalizes corporations 
for building “unreasonable” re- 





Stock Exchange to consider sug- 


speed of those now afloat. 





One 
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chinery already functioning. 








The Prasidents Week 
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STRONG WORDS FOR JAPAN'S EMPEROR—GOLD BRAID 
AND TOP HATS IN FALL DEBUT—NO WAR REFERENDUMS? 


a." lady reporter spent a sleepless night. + 


There was a question bothering her. The 
next morning she stood, slight of build, with 
small hat perched atop. her head, staring down 
at the President as he swiveled in his chair. 

Did the President think a referendum on war 
was consistent with the representative form of 
government? 

Most emphatically the President did not think 
so. That, his only statement on the war ref- 
erendum issue, may have sounded the death 
knell for the proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution which provides for a national refer- 
endum before any declaration of war—except in 
case of invasion. q 

The lady reporter wasn’t the only one in 
Washington last week who spent a bad night 
over the question of war. 

From across the Potomac, where the steel 
wireless towers of the Navy ribbbed the sky, 
came messages that floated with ominous design, 
first across the desk of the Secretary of State, 
then across the gadget-rimmed desk of Mr. 
Roosevelt. 


PROTEST TO JAPAN Cutting through the 
ordinarily stiff formali- 
AND A WORD Fon ties of his diplomatic 


EMPEROR'S EAR staff, Mr. Roosevelt read 
over the protest to be forwarded to Japan, blue- 
pencilled the word “suggests”, inserted the word 
“requests” in directing the Japanese Ambassador 
to advise his Emperor of the shock to American 
sensibilities by the indiscriminate bombing of 
an American gunboat. 

As the week continued, with fresh advices 
from American authorities in China, the Presi- 
dent kept in close contact with his State and 
Navy Department heads, after having given 
orders that communications regarding the inci- 
dent should have the right of way over all other 
matters in reaching his desk, 

Between the cables, however, there was time 
to handle the routine developments of a normal 
“President’s week.” 

For one thing, there was the problem of keep- 
ing tab on the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue 
where the legislators were playing hob with 
his proposals to effect economies. 

As far as the general business situation was 
concerned, Mr. Roosevelt saw fit to substitute 
humor for revelation. When questioned by 
newspaper men about what he was hearing on 
business, he replied that it depended upon what 
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newspaper was read. When asked if he did not 
have other sources of information, he countered 
with the cryptic remark—lots of them. 

Certainly plenty of information was stacked 
high on one of Mr. Roosevelt's tables, where 200 
new glossy-jacketed books, which ranged from 
fairy stories to somber economics, reposed—a 
gift from the American Booksellers Association. 
Nine hundred books in all has Mr. Roosevelt re- 
ceived since he came to the White House, which, 
if all were read, would give him a profound un- 
derstanding of history, current affairs, social 
trends, biography, philosophy, fiction, poetry 
and the arts. 


Speaking of one of the 


books that one day will 
FOR A A 
0 BIOGRAPHY fill a niche on the shelf, 


OF THE PRESIDENT Emil Ludwig’s biography 
of the President, Mrs. Roosevelt said that the 
German biographer’s “long, searching explana- 
tion of Franklin as a young man” in the second 
installment is inaccurate in its over-emphasis of 
the influence of her uncle, t! e la‘e President 
Theodore Roosevelt, upon her hus! and’s career. 
Presumably little influence but many pleasant 
memories came from the noted pianist, Josef 
Hofmann, White House caller last week. Mr. 
Hofmann’s professional debut in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House back in 1887 was witnessed 
by five-year-old Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
Having broken several precedents 


A BIT OF CRITICISM 


since 


+ taking up residence at the White House, the 


President added another one to his record— 
this time one having to do with protocol—by 
receiving the new Nicaraguan minister at his 
desk instead of in the diplomatic reception room 
of the Executive Mansion. Of course, the 
whole point to the departure in precedent elimi- 
nated the necessity of both parties dressing in 
formal attire and being accompanied by aides in 
spangled and brilliantly sashed uniforms. 

But protocol had its evening later in the 
week when diplomats from every corner of the 
globe, laden with gold braid and medals, with 
fluttery plumes and clanking swords, gathered 
at the White House for the annual diplomatic 
reception, And while gleaming shirt bosoms, 
Graustarkian uniforms, corsages of orchids and 
tiaras of gold moved in svelte rhythm across 
the mirror-like floors, eyes fastened at one 
time or another upon the Ambassador from 
China and the Ambassador from Japan. The vel- 
vet glove of diplomacy, however, was never 
more smooth; not even a shoe dared creak un- 
less so ordained by the masters of protocol. 


The official social sea- 


ON WITH DIN son inaugurated by the 
SINNER White House for the 


FOR THE CABINET 1937-38 season was ush- 


ered in earlier ™ the week with the polishing 
of the Mansion's gold service set and the 
Roosevelt crested crystal for the annual cabinet 
dinner. Instead of cocked hats and medals, 
the guests swept down red-carpeted corridors 
in top hats, white ties and tails. Around the 
horseshoe-shaped table in the State dining 
room the great sat down with the near-great. 

But when Mr. Roosevelt’s Cabinet sat down’ to 
the table with him days later in his offices, there 
was no light table talk, no casual chit-chat. In- 
stead they remained in session for more than 
two hours, and although they declined, as usual, 
to discuss what took place, rumors were strong 
enough to indicate that the Panay incident was 
the subject of a searching probe. 


SOCIAL SEASON 


At the week-end, however, children’s fingers 
were more concerned with probing the nooks 
and hideaways of the Executive Mansion, which, 
according to custom, began to be filled with 
brightly-wrapped packages in anticipation of the 
night before Christmas when not a creature will 
stir, not even a mouse, as Grandfather Roosevelt 
reads for the household Dickens’ Christmas 


Carol. 
DEREK Fox. 


what ought to be done about it in the way of laws. 


ANTI-TRUST INQUIRY 


The request for an investigation of manufacturer- 
dealer relationships comes just at a time when the 
major automobile companies have been undergoing 
a grand jury investigation on charges that their re- 
lations with automobile finance companies involve 
a violation of anti-trust laws. 

The manufacturing end of the automobile in- 





dustry is of the opinion that the object of this new 
move in Congress is to try to revive price-fixing in 


; the used car market and to force the manufactur- 


ers to give dealers a larger spread than the present 
average 3313 per cent between the wholesale and 
retail price of new cars. 





But in the present instance the investigating 
committee of Congress is receiving an unusal re- 
sponse from manufacturers. 

Instead of oppasing an investigation, the manu- 

facturers are urging Congress to go ahead. All 
they ask is that the resolution set down definitely 
| that: 
“The public interest requires that no artificial re- 
| strictions such as price-fixing or other limitations 
upon competition, be placed either upon production 
| or upon sales of automobiles.” 


ASK WIDER STUDY 

And they ask further, in setting out the purpose 
of the investigation, that the inquiry should seek 
to determine: 

“1.—Whether distribution policies prevalent 
among either manufacturers or dealers result ita 
unnecessarily high prices of automobiles, new ofr 
used, to the consuming public; 

“2.—Whether any combinations between competi- 
tive manufacturers to control the prices of auto- 
mobiles, new or used, exist within the industry.” 

In other words, strange as it may seem, repre- 
sentatives of an industry are coming to Congress 
and asking that it order an investigation to make 
sure that the anti-trust laws are working within 
the automobile industry and to make sure that the 
public is getting the best value for its money that 
competition can afford. 

However, that hardly was the purpose of the 
resolution as introduced into Congress. 

A group of automobile dealers are asking Con- 


gress, in reality, to do something about the used 
; car situation. The market for used cars of late 
| has been glutted and price cutting has become 


widespread, with adverse effects on the profits of 
some dealers. In testimony offered to Congress 
the National Automobile Dealers Association sought 
to prove that the average dealer today is losing 
money 


THE USED-CAR MARKET 

Alvan Macauley, president of the Packard Motor 
Car Company and of the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association, told the Congressmen that the used car 
is the major commodity of the industry. Two used 
cars are sold for every new car that is sold. Mr. 
Macauley pointed out that the used car is the real 
key to the wide distribution of automobile owner- 
ship in this country where 30,000,000 cars are owned. 

The constant flow of used cars into the hands 
of dealers and their resale to users helps to keep the 
automobile industry the competitive and service- 
able industry that it is, he said. 

Experience shows, however, that there are mar- 
ginal units in nearly all lines of industry and these 
marginal operators are showing a tendency more 
and more to come to Congress for help. Rrotection 
extended to the less efficient means, according to 
NRA experience and other experience, that the na- 
tion is giving an indirect subsidy which is taken 
from the general living standard 

The automobile industry, unlike most other in- 
dustries, is opposing this latest request for using the 
powers of Government to eliminate some of the 
hazards of competition. 
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[Continued From Page 1.) 


outlined by Mr. Roosevelt does 
not mean session has been a total 
loss. 


Some of the _ preliminaries 
which usually consume two or 
three weeks at the beginning of 
a new session have been disposed 
of and the regular session is 
ready to get away to a flying 
start. 


The special session also has 
sounded a note of encouragement 
to business in the mood in which 
Congress was revealed rather 
than in its action, Debate in both 
houses on the farm bills and in 
the House on the wage and hour 
proposal showed clearly that 
reform measures henceforth are 
going to have no easy path on 
their journey through Congress. 


Some sort of crop control will 
be voted by Congress and ap- 
proved by the President but it 
will not be exactly what either 
the President or Secretary Wal- 
lace want. 


There may be a law providing 
some government regulation of 
minimum wages and maximum 
hours, but this is much Jess cer- 
tain at the moment than that 
there will be crop control. 


If such a wage and hour law 
is enacted it is not likely to prove 
very burdensome to employers. 
The “out” for the Administration 
may be the proposed inquiry to 
study the whole subject, in which 
case the pending measure would 
die a natural death. 


Most encouraging of all to 
business is the assurance that 
Congress is ready to give the 
country tax revision. 


It is too early to say the exact 
form tax revision will take ex- 
cept that there will be modifica- 
tion of the tax on undistributed 
corporation earnings and on in- 
come from sale of capital assets. 


What new taxes will be voted 
to provide revenue equivalent to 
the amount lost through those | 
changes to appease business will | 
depend on extent of the changes. 


A battle impends over Admin- 
istration proposals to change the | 
anti-trust Jaws and to make them 
more efféctive. 


Administration is sharply di- 
vided within itself over the issue 
of whether to strike for pulveri- 
zation of huge corporations and 
for breaking up trade associa- 
tions that now serve to aid pri- 
vate price fixing, or whether to 
permit combinations of American 
industry, similar to European 
cartels, under government regu- 
lation. 


Price policies in industry are 
coming more and more under 
government scrutiny. 


The White House, on basis of | 
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+ A LOOK AROUND THE WORLD AT CROP CONTROLS 
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Rigid regulations widespread. 
Comparison with American 
system. Aids in marketing. 





ONGRESS is about to provide 

4 American agriculture with a 
new set of controls. The cry is 
raised that these prospective con- 
trols would regiment the nation's 
farmers, taking from them a free- 
dom of action that they always had 
before. 

A large portion of the country’s 
total population, under plans Con- 
gress is accepting, will be given the 
chance to exchange a measure of 
freedom for a measure of security. 

On that exchange, so the argu- 
ment goes, is based the fascism of 
Italy and Germany and the com- 
munism of Russia. Democracy,-sup- 
posedly, is incompatible with the 
use of governmental machinery to 
force individuals in the economic 
field to do what they do not want 
to do. 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, added to the heat of 
this argument by a statement made 
on Dec. 15 that some plans for farm 
product price fixing offered in the 
Senate did smack of fascism. 

All of this leads up to the ques- 
tion: 

Is the idea of farm control foreign 
to democracy? What are other 
democratic nations doing to help 
their farmers? Are direct govern- 
ment controls something entirely 
new? 


WORLD WIDE PRACTICE 

The best way to answer those 
and other questions is to find out 
what is going on in the world. The 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
has a staff scattered over the world 
whose job it is to report to Wash- 
ington. Those reports are available 
and tell a story. 

They disclose that nearly all gov- 
ernments, democratic and “authori- 
tarian,” accept aids to agriculture 
as a national responsibility. Nearly 
all of them—including the United 
States—direct their attention pri- 
marily to plans for supporting com- 
modity prices. 

Methods vary. All nations that 
export farm commodities have de- 
valued their currency. Most of these 

investigations, now is con- 
vinced of the following: 

Industry arbitrarily fixes 
many key prices without re- 
gard to interplay of supply and 
demand. 

Industry, under existing 
management policies, automat- 
ically sacrifices production to 
maintain prices regardless of 
the effect on tHe nation. 

The President, urged on one 
hand to do something about 
this situation, and on the other 
to let business make its own 
corrections, is undecided. 

Price fixing in soft coal is 
hitting snags at the start and 
will soon meet an important 
enforcement test. 

Huge over-subscription of 
the latest treasury offerings 
shows that the government 
credit continues high. 

Progress on negotiation of a 
British trade agreement is run- 
ning along at snail’s pace. 
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nations are providing subsidies to + 
bolster income from the portion of 
the crop going into home use. Both 
exporting and importing countries— 
democratic as well as fascist and 
communist—are found using the 
power of government to compel all 
farmers to do things that they may 
not want to do. Several employ 
processing taxes to provide revenue 
to finance their programs. 


“EVERYBODY'S DOING IT!” 


“Everybody’s doing it,” might be 
accepted as the general theme in 
the case of farm control the world 
over. 

But to get an idea of what every- 
body is doing calls for a quick sur- 
vey of the situation, country by 
country, among the democratic na- 
tions of the world. Control is as- 
sumed in the fascist and communist 
countries and its exercise in both 
classes of nations has many simi- 
larities. 

As far as the United States is 
concerned, it is remembered that a 
Farm Board came into operation 
back in 1929 and engaged in price 


—_——+ 
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Harris & Ewing 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE? 
RITICISM that the new farm control bill would regiment the 
farmers found some support in Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
(right) who declared some of the Senate’s plans for price fixing of 
farm products resembled certain fascist principles. Senator Ellison 
D. Smith, chairman of the Senate Agriculture Committee, is shown 
with the Secretary at a recent meeting. 








from that tax are then used to pro- # the world, has its farm controls. 
vide subsidies to dairy farmers. There are control boards to reor- 
Denmark.—The Danish govern- ganize and regulate domestic mar- 
ment has spent more than 70 years | keting and to set up compulsory 
encouraging the development of that | @xport quotas. These quotas deter- 
nation’s farming industry on a mine the amount of the product to 
planned basis. There is a high de- be sold on a subsidized basis in 
gree of cooperation among farmers. world markets and then there is a 
stabilized price on the domestic por- 


As in Holland, Denmark was > 
tion of the crop. 


largely a free trade country until 
the recent depression. And like the Australia.—The government in this 
Dutch. the Danes then turned to British dominion has been taking a 
protection and to direct government hand in agriculture since before the 


controls in agriculture. world war. 
A national hog control office was Forms of government aid to 
set up. This office fixed the mini- farmers include: (1) compulsory or 


mum price to be paid for hogs | Voluntary marketing pools, (2) pay- 
needed to fill the import quota to | ment of bounties to encourage do- 
Great Britain and to meet home | mestic production, (3) direct gov- 
needs. Then it told each farmer ernmental export bounties and as- 
what his part of that quota would | Sistance in the form of aids to fi- 


be. The individual farmer was per- nance export control agencies, (4) 
mitted to grow more hogs than the high import restrictions 
quota but the price for these surplus Many of the controls in Australia 
| hogs was fixed weekly on an un- are on a state basis. These controls 
profitable basis, thereby discourag- often take the form of marketing 
| ing production pools which the government com- 
To meet troubles caused by sur- pels all producers to join if a suffi- 
plus dairy production, over and cient number want a pool in the 
above the demand in available mar- first place. The usual procedure is 





fixing operations. This was followed 


by dollar devaluation, by refinancing the idea is to pay farmers to divert {| 1933 in what is known as the Farm 

y : some of their acreage out of produc- | Crisis Act. The organization func- 
rm debt, by the first AAA, by | 5° sale 

of an : tion. tioning under this act controls the 


soil conservation controls on a vol- 
untary basis and now by the prom- : 
ise of a new pase stronger ak SYSTEM HOLLAND USES Nand 1 important Dutch agricultural prod- 
. 5 . | Mi e j ] 
Netherlands. “Here in Holland Is ucts. It possesses monopoly powers 
GREAT BRITAIN’S PLAN | & premier trading nation, with a  Qvor production, imports and ex- 
bit: historic free trade background and norts 
But, to look around the world a bit: a tradition for careful democratic ; : > 
United Kingdom.—Here is an area rule Production control, as in the 
i $ i - : , Jni States, was desig 4 
that imports a large part of its orn The Dutch were important ex- United A . - . w iS _ . rage on : 
stuffs. Agriculture had been allowe porters of hog products and dairy commodity basis n t 1€ case C 
to languish since the Corn Laws of products hogs every producer is given an 


production and marketing of all 


1846. But Britain in 1931—before | Their markets had been carefully allotment of animals, and each ani- 
the American New Deal—reversed § pyiit up over the years and they mal must be marked before reach- 
its policy and started to “do some- offered a freedom of exchange found ing maturity. Control authorities 
thing” for its farmers. in few other places in the world. set minimum prices on bacon hogs 

First, it enacted a protective tar- Yet when deflation set in, Dutch marked for export. To provide funds 
iff; second, it created an authority farmers, like other farmers, found for these payments there pt ge a 
under a British Agricultural Mar- | that they were geared to supply di-  &°5!"8 tax on hogs killed for the 


domestic market. Operation of the 
control program has cut hog num- 
bers by about 50 per cent. 


keting Act that compelled British | minishing markets. The result was 
dairy farmers to join in marketing | that Holland turned to tariffs and 
controls if two-thirds approved; and at the same time established one of 


third, it set up special subsidy the world’s most complete systems Dairy control is based upon a 
schemes affecting individual prod- | of farm control. processing tax levied on factory 
ucts. This shift of policy was made in production of dairy products. Funds 


kets, the government subsidized the for the government ox some other 
slaughter of old and unprofitable agency to buy the pooled product, 
animals. The money to provide for guaranteeing a minimum price, and 
this subsidy program came from a then serving as a marketing agency. 


processing tax on all cattle slaugh- Export bounties are in effect on 

tered for domestic consumption. butter, wheat, sugar, tobacco and a 
As with other governments, the | number of other products. 

Danish government took steps to | The samples of control offered in 

ease the debt burden of its farmers [Continued on Page 17.] 





and to lower taxes on them 





Emphasis in Denmark and Hol- 
land as in the United States is on Just Out! 
control of production to compensate 


for loss of important foreign mar- THE UNDISTRIBUTED 


kets. This loss of foreign markets > wre op , 

was caused by former customers do- I ROFI rs 1 AX 

ing their own producing or, in the By M. Slade Kendrick 

case of Great Britain, by a combi- Discusses desirability of modification 
nation of increased domestic pro- or repeal of this statute, and shows 
duction and a deal to give the do- relative effects of the tax on large 
minions more of the British busi- |] 894 small businesses. 

/ ness. | 108 pages. 50c 
SOUTH AFRICA: AUSTRALIA \| BROOKINGS INSTITUTION 
South Africa.The Union of South WASHINGTON 


Africa, like the other democracies of 














Control schemes, operating by 
“Reorganization Commissions” are 
applied to hops, fluid milk, pigs, 
bacon and potatoes. 





The essence of these control 
schemes in democratic Britain is 
that a majority of producers of any 
primary or secondary agricultural 
commodity may force a recalcitrant 
minority to go along with plans de- 
signed to regulate marketing and to 
sustain prices. Also, the government 
has authority to impose restrictions 
on imports and to.fix the quantity 
of domestic products that must be 
sold in the home market. 

There is what amounts to a gov- 
ernment guarantee of $1.32 a bushel 
to English wheat growers. 


TWO CONTROLS IN CANADA = — - 
Canada.—Unlike England, Canada ’ Sass eee 

is a debtor nation and a heavy ex- 

porter of farm products. Like Eng- 







Why did Ford build 
TWO new cars for 1938 ? 
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land, Canada is a democracy and yet 
possesses farm controls with more 
teeth in them than any yet planned 
by the United States. 

The Canadians have two types of 
controls. 

First, there is the Natural Products 
Marketing Act, operated through 
provincial boards. Under this act 
the government through the Boards 
may decree the manner of distribu- 
tion of a commodity, the quantity 
and quality, grade or class of the 
product that may be marketed by 
any person at any time, or it may 
prohibit the marketing of any or all 
of the product. Further, the Board 
may compel every person engaged 
in production or marketing of a 
product to register and to obtain a 
license. Violation of the terms of 
the license would mean revocation 
and loss of the right to do business. 

Second, there is a Canadian Grain 
Board Act, creating the Canadian 
Wheat Board with power to: (1) 
buy wheat from producers at fixed 
minimum prices, (2) sell wheat in 
export markets, (3) assume owner- 
ship of all stocks of domestic wheat 








Left, the Standard Tudor Sedan, . , . Right, the De Luxe Fordor Sedam 

















in Canada, (4) co i . T’s a natural question. And there’s a again a choice of 85-horsepower or 
t r (4) control grain eleva . q a © : I ( ' ¢ Fon cans ocuiveneo IN 
= = regulate their relations logical answer ~to meet a definite, _ 60-horsepower V-8 engines. P R | DETROIT— TAXES EXTRA 
wi ranspor i ? : * ; : 
pA si psebcoay a A growing demand for just such a caf as V-type 8-cylinder engines were used Standard Ford V-8 (60 hp.)—Coupe, $599; 
facilities. the new De Luxe Ford V-8 for 1938. — only in expensive cars before Ford Tudor Sedan, $644; Fordor Sedan, $689. 
oS . ; . Standard Ford V-8 (85 hp.) —Coupe, $629; 
Emphasis is on marketing control The De Luxe was designed for those found a way to produce them effi- = = d * 
rather th : : ee : ’ : Tudor Sedan, $669; Fordor Sedan, $714. 
a production control. who like the basic Ford features but ciently at a low price. Since then, four De Luxe Ford V-8 (85 hp. only)—Coupe, 
FRENCH FARM PROGRAM want more size and style. It brings million Ford owners have proved on S629; Tudor Sedan, $729; Fordor Sedan, 
France.—The French long have hoth size and style at low Ford prices. _ the road that enjoyment and economy Nt; Comnnetants Senge, Peres Se Sa 
utilized government to mainta'n a ae ett f ; h 8 cvlind : $749; Convertible Club Coupe, $804; Phae- 
ie : can be é “y ; Heaven « 
balance between city and country. THE DE LUXE — THE STANBARD ye DUI eau e — cy = ers ton, $824; Convertible Sedan, $904. 
by good design. The thrifty “60” en- Both Standard and De Luxe cars come 


But this balance was upset by the 


depeeesion thsh aout forms eem- The De Luxe is an addition to the Ford 


: ‘ << line. It looks big and is. itis . 3 bumper guards, spare wheel, tire and tube, 
eee into ie aye Wheat thri A = a and operating cost. Hundreds of own- tire lock and band, cigar lighter, twin 
particular suffered and the with richer appointments. Sedans have miles per gallon. horns, and headlight beam indicator on in- 


. 99 97 
French government stepped in: (1) Con PERE ee 88 


to fix minimum prices below which 
wheat could neither be sold by 
farmers nor bought by millers; (2) 


larger luggage space. And under the 





Store surplus wheat; (3) to subsidize 
export of wheat and its use as stock 


feed. same dependable 112-inch wheelbase sonal preference. Whichever you able through the Authorized Ford Finance 
To get the money to finance this chassis — to the same high standard of choose, whatever you pay, you'll get the Plans of the Universal Credit Company. 
program the French es‘ablished a mechanical excellence, And it offers value for which the Ford name stands, 


processing tax on millers and a pro- 
duction tax on producers. 
Then, as a step designed to force 


production control, the government | / ré) ED) 
decreed that surplus wheat couid be eg re 
confiscated without any compensa- 4] - c 


tion to growers. In the United States 








gine, especially, provides low first cost 


hood is the 85-horsepower V-8 engine BOTH BRING FORD VALUE In addition, De Luxe cars are equipped 
gine. 

The Standard Ford is newly styled, | With two designs, two engines, and sun visor; also de luxe steering wheel, 

to use treasury funds to buy and inside and out. It is even lower priced two price ranges, it’s easier than ever glove compartment lock, clock, and chrome 


than the De Luxe, but built on the to pick a Ford car that fits your per- 


equipped with front and rear bumpers and 


strument panel, at no extra charge. 


with an extra tail Nght, windshield wiper, 


wheel bands, at no extra charge. 
Convenient, economical terms are avail- 
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With the Committees: 


New Laws in Making 


budget. 
Rail- 


Billions for next year’s 
Speeding aid for housing. 
road finance inquiry. 





THILE Congress leaders engage in a last minute 
~struggle to salvage part of the President’s 
program, committees of both Houses are preparing 
for the opening week of the regular session con- 
vening Jan. 3 
Hearings are being rushed behind closed doors 
on budget estimates that run into billions of dollars 
for the next fiscal year, so that the annual appro- 
priation bills may flow in smooth succession into 
the House. Tax plans are in the making, investi- 
gations in progress, and a wide variety of proposed 
laws are being studied by groups in both Senate 
and’ House. The Administration measures failing 
in this session will appear again, rehabilitated, in 
January. 


Housing: 

Expedited into the House from its banking and 
currency committee was the amended Administra- 
tion plan for encouragement of private housing 
investment, but not so smooth running was the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Chairman Wagner (Dem.), of New York, eager for 
quick action, wished to omit the traditional pro- 
cedure of subcommittee consideration, but he was 
overruled and, despite his protest and threat to 
resign as committee chairman, the matter went 
to a subcommittee, headed by Senator Bulkley 
(Dem.), of Ohio, for further study. 


Taxes: | 

The House Committee on Ways and Means in 
executive sessions tentatively agreed to permit the 
Internal Revenue Bureau to make declaratory rul- 
ings, or advance decisions, on problems submitted 


by taxpayers so that the latter may arrange finan- 
cial affairs with some certainty. 

“This,” said Subcommittee Chairman Vinson 
(Dem.), of Kentucky, “should avoid a lot of liti- 
gation and would enable the government to get tax 
money without waiting for courts to pass on a 
case.” 

Another tentative decision was to lift the statute 
of limitations if necessary that money impounded 
in courts over a number of years may be taxed at 
the lower rate applicable in the year when the 
litigation began. 

A Republican motion to repeal the undistributed 
profits tax was rejected. 


Automobiles: 

On proposed legislation for an inquiry into 
practices and policies pursued by automobile manu- 
facturers toward retail dealers, officials of the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association waived ob- 
jection but the Association’s president, Alvan 
Macauley, suggested an amendment declaring that 
production and sale must not be limited by price- 
fixing or other devices that raise costs to the con- 
sumer. 

R. H. Grant, vice president, General Motors Cor- 
poration, and B. E. Hutchinson, vice president, 
Chrysler Corporation, told how dealers are assisted 
in building up profitable operations and of the 
financing of automobile sales. J. W. Scoville, 
Chrysler economist, testified to show the leading 
position of auto dealers among retailers in earnings 
and said there has been a great decline in auto 
dealer failures. 


Railroads: 

In the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee 
railway financing inquiry Chairman Wheeler de- 
clared that the Pennsylvania Railroad directorate is 
a “self-perpetuating body.” President Martin W. 
Clements, of the Pennsylvania, testified that for 
years the directors had filled all vacancies on their 
board. He explained that since 1926 the Pennsyl- 
vania’s committee to select nominees for director- 
ship have been affiliated with and selected by the 
directors. Chairman Wheeler interjected that ap- 
pointment to the nominating committee is often 
used for “traffic reasons.” Mr. Clement agreed 
that one-fourth of the stock controls the road, the 
directors holding only 33,738 shares of the total 
13,000,000. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad system's total surplus 
assets, it was brought out, were $906,228,106 in 1936, 
50 per cent greater than those of any other corpo- 
ation in the United States, the next largest being 
the Ford Motor Company with surplus assets of 
$666,672,000. Mr. Clement said the company has 
never made public a consolidated balance sheet 
showing the assets of the entire Pennsylvania sys- 
tem, which exceed by more than a billion dollars 
any publicized figures on the road’s total assets. 

Reorganization of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway from 1925 to 1928, according to the 
committee’s investigators, cost the St. Paul road 
$7,000,000, an expense approved by the Federal 
District Court at Chicago. Senator Truman (Dem.), 
of Missouri, criticized as “reprehensible” the “prac- 
tice” of Interstate Commerce Commissioners con- 
Sulting privately with railroad representatives on 
matters pending before the commission. 


Regional Planning: 

Maj. Gen. J. L. Schley, Chief of Army Engineers, 
testifying before the House Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, said it would not have occurred to 
him to recommend pending regional planning bills. 
He said he did not know the pending bills well 
enough to predict whether they would deprive the 
Army Engineers of their usual functions. It was 
revealed during the hearing that the Budget Direc- 
tor had ordered heads of government offices to sub- 
mit in advance to the Budget statements they make 
before Congressional committees, or to make clear 
their testimony makes no commitment as to the 
President’s program. 

Following the recent criticism of the regional 
planning bill by Governor Aiken of Vermont as 
“confusing” and tending to break up state unity, 
eleven Mountain State Congressmen asked the 
committee to amend the bill so as to preserve the 
accepted water right doctrines of the semi-arid 
States, as approved by former Congresses, the Su- 
preme Court and the Federal departments. The 
bill is out of the picture for the extra session. 
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THE “SPIRIT OF ’37”"—A NEW “DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES” 


i i irginia;: ke (Democrat), of Nebraska; Copeland (Demo- 
N A NONPARTISAN move to stimulate economic recovery Virginia; Bur 
and renew legislative initiative Senators have banded to- crat), of New York; Gerry (Democrat), of Rhode Island; 
gether in a non-political drive. The group includes such as: be gar (Democrat), of Maryland, and Vandenberg (Republican) 
of of ichigan. 


Bailey (Democrat), of North Carolina; 


Byrd (Democrat), 





SET BACK FOR WAGE-HOUR BILL—CROP CONTROL 
WINS IN SENATE—OUTLOOK FOR AID TO HOUSING 


Memsanany x 5 + 


An unproductive session. “Revolt” 
on road fund reduction. War ref- 
erendum and peace moves. 





HE Congress special session nears its end 
with slight prospect of accomplishing a 
single one of the purposes for which President 
Roosevelt summoned it to convene on Nov. 15. 
While the rebel yell resounded triumphantly 
through the House, Southern Democrats 
scrapped the New Deal platform pledge for 
wages and hours legislation by sending the 
wage-hour bill back to committee by a 216-198 
vote, which means killing it for this session, if 
not for good. 

The farm bill was too long caught in the toils 
of Senate debate to give much prospect of joint 
conference compromise acceptance by both 
Houses. It was sent to Conference Dec, 18. 

Action on the other two major items on the 
President’s special session agenda seems fore- 
stalled for the session. 

Regional power legislation is still in the 
House Rivers and Harbors Committee. 

The President's demand for sweeping execu- 
tive reorganization is represented in four bills, 
two on the calendars of each House, but with 
slight chance that they can be called up for 
consideration before adjournment Dec. 22. 


Leaders have some 
STILL: HELD FOR slender hope for getting 
approval of Mr. Roose- 
AID TO HOUSING velt’s plan for stimulat- 
ing a housing boom with liberalized Federal 
loans. 
Open revolt has stymied the President’s re- 
quest for economy in Federal road grants. 
Meanwhile, minority demands for immediate 
aids to business through revision of the undis- 
tributed profits and capital gains taxes have 
been resisted and any tax modification must 
await assembling of the regular session Jan. 3. 


SLENDER HOPES 


After jogging along for four weeks in de- 
bate on the farm bill, the Senate finally on the 
night of Dec. 17 passed its crop control meas- 
ure, more drastic than the House version, by 
a vote of 59 to 29, Debate might have gone on 
into the present week if Majority Leader 
Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, had not finally 
succeeded in clamping on a rule limiting each 
Senator’s remarks to five minutes. 

Production restrictions and price guarantees 
embodied in the Senate bill are much more 
sweeping than the Administration asked for. 
Senators also ignored Presidential admonitions 
that unless additional taxes were provided, costs 
of administering crop control must be held 
within the $500,000,000 a year being spent to 
maintain the soil conservation program. Es- 
timated costs of,the new crop control set-up 
run from $750,000,000 to more than a billion a 
year. Some Senators warned in debate that if 
Mr. Roosevelt holds to his expressed views on 
this point, a veto may be forthcoming. 

Bitterness of the sectional struggle over 
Federal labor control was soon manifest when 
the seven-month battle over wage-hour legisla- 











entered its final phase in the House. Defeated 
by a force petition in their attempt to keep the 
wage bill locked in the Rules Committee, South- 
ern Democrats, with aid from others, battled the 
bill every step of the way when it emerged for 
House consideration Dec. 13. 


Sponsors of the bill 


were further handicapped 
Sereaeerene Os by open opposition of the 


SCALES OF WAGES American Federation of 


Labor, which favored the rival Dockweiler bill 
for a flat 40-cents-an-hour wage and 40-hour 
week, without differentials. This was more ob- 
jectionable to the Southerners than the bill re- 
ported out of the Labor Committee, but ad- 
vocates of the A, F. of L. proposal joined in a 
flank attack on the wage measure for which Mrs. 
Norton (Dem.), of New Jersey—incidentally, 
the first woman commitee chairman to be in 
charge of a major bill of this sort—sought to 
keep the majority in line. 


A. F. OF L. OPPOSES 


Representative Dies (Dem.), of Texas, opened 
the attack by declaring the South opposed the 
bill, business opposed it, labor was divided on 
it, and now, in midst of a business recession, was 
a poor time to adopt such legislation. Others, 
particularly Southerners, chimed in with varia- 
tions of these main contentions that subjected 
the bill to a barrage of attack all week. 

Representative McReynolds (Dem.), of Ten- 
nessee, a majority party wheelhorse, was a key- 
noter in the revolt. “I do not want the South 
crucified,” he declared. Representative Lam- 
neck (Dem.), of Ohio, called the bill “a last 
desperate effort of a little coterie of New Deal 
brain-trusters.” Representative Connery 
(Dem.), of Massachusetts, asked the House to 





strike the name Connery out of the bill’s title, . 


claiming that in its present form it misrepre- 
sented the ideas of his late brother, Representa- 
tive William P. Connery, Jr., who was chairman 
of the Labor Committee that reported out the 
original Black-Connery measure. 

“Not in all my years in Congress has there 
ever been a bill subjected to so many false 
charges and statements,” declared Mrs. Norton, 
and others joined in declaring that the measure 
should be supported as a fulfillment of pledges 
in the Democratic platform. 

Representative Maverick (Dem.), of Texas, 
assailed President Green, of the A. F. of L., for 
trying to “dictate” to the House. After the 
Dockweiler substitute, advocated by the A. F, 
of L., had been voted down, 162 to 131, the 
Federation sent telegrams to all House mem- 
bers asking that the committee bill be recom- 
mitted as unsatisfactory. 

A lively battle went on over whether the law 
should be administered by a single Administra- 
tor in the Department of Labor, or by a five-man 
board, as projected in the bill previously adopted 
by the Senate. Many amendments were sought 
to exempt various types of workers from Fed- 
eral regulation. 

Concessions of this sort were made to win 
Western support, but the South was determined 
to be satisfied with nothing short of recommit- 
tal of the bill, which would be tantamount to its 
defeat. In vain Majority Leader Rayburn 
(Dem.), of Texas, sought to stem the tide. 





4 tion, begun in the regular session last summer, + Southern members, with some coalition aid 


from other sections, swept the bill on to its 
death amid an intensifying bitterness in de- 
bate. 

When the roll-call result was announced on 
sending the bill back for burial in committee, 
while sponsors .ut , 1m and silent, cheers of 
the victors rocketed through the chamber and 
Southern members pounded each other on the 
back in congratulation. 

Shots across the Pacific that sank the U. S. S. 
Panay had their immediate echoes on Capitol 
Hill in a brief but brisk Senate debate over 


wisdom of withdrawing or continuing to main-, 


tain American armed forces in China. 


Next day, in the House, 
IN ORIENT AND omen ok was 
obtained to a discharge 
MOVES FOR PEACE petition, assuring con- 
sideration early in the regular session of the 
resolution of Representative Ludlow (Dem.), 
of Indiana, proposing a constitutional amend- 
ment under which Congress would be restrained 
from declaring war, except in case of actual in- 
vasion of the United States, until a mandate for 
war had been given in a national referendum 
vote. (See transcript of debate in Col. §.) 

Repeal of the present Neutrality Act was de- 
manded in a resolution introduced by Repre- 
sentative Maas (Rep.), of Minnesota, which was 
referred to the Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Economy in Federal highway allotments to 
the States. an object to which President Roose- 
velt devoted a special message early in the 
special session, has been doomed by resolute 
majority opposition and refusal of Representa- 
tive Cartwright (Dem.), of Oklahoma, to have 
his House Roads Committee consider any such 
proposals. Representative Bacon (Rep.), of 
New York, twitted the majority for not follow- 
ing White House leadership on this matter and 
introduced a bill to carry out the President's 
purpose of cutting existing Federal road au- 
thorizations of $214,000,000 4 year to $125,000,000 
for 1939, 1940 and 1941, : 

“This is an emergency measure,” declared Mr. 
Bacon. “The President has so described it. 
I earnestly urge the Democratic leaders to sup- 
port this bill... and move in the direction of 
a balanced budget.” 

From Agriculture Secretary Wallace also 
came a final jog on the subject, in a letter he 
sent Speaker Bankhead, inclosing a draft of 
a bill he said he would like to see passed. It 
went farther than the President's original pro- 
posal in demanding cancellation of all Federal 
road aid allotments during the 1939 fiscal year, 


ECHOES OF WAR 


whereas Mr. Roosevelt had sought merely to ° 


have them sliced to $125,000,000. ‘ 

Federal economy was central also in a 10- 
point program for recovery drawn up last week 
by a bipartisan group of Senators led by Sena- 
tors Gerry (Dem.), of Rhode Island, and Van- 
denberg (Rep.), of Michigan. Framed in the 
form of “An Address to the People,” the pro- 
posal stressed necessity of a balanced budget 
through lessened Federal spending, advocated 
revision of the capital gains and undistributed 
surplus taxes as an aid to business recovery and 
demanded an end of unnecessary competition 
of Government with private enterprise, (Full 
text of the Address appears on Page 18.) 














The Chances of War: 


Congress Debates 


Echoes of the “Panay” sinking. Right 
of Americans in China. The Neu- 
trality Act. 





HE Japanese sinking of the United States gun- 
boat Panay had its immediate echoes in both 
Houses of Congress. The Senate discussed whether 
continued presence of American armed forces in 
China was likely to produce further incidents that 
might lead to war. Excerpts from the debate: 

SENATOR REYNOLDS (Dem.), of North Carolina: 1 

have repeatedly stated within the past two months, 
throughout the United States, that I was of the 
opinion that we should withdraw our gunboats and 
soldiers from oriental waters and Asiatic soil. I 
was a bit fearful that we might become involved 
in war if another Maine incident should oecur in 
those waters. ... 
* I believe that I have been warranted in making 
the statement that the time would come when we 
would regret having permitted our marines and 
gunboats to remain in the war zone of China where 
fighting is taking place daily.... 

SENATOR BARKLEY (Dem.), of Kentucky: In con- 
nection with this unfortunate incident, I think it 
ought to be stated that for 100 years, by the con- 
sent of the Chinese government and other govern- 
ments involved there, these little gunboats have 
been permitted to remain in the Yangtze River for 
the protection of the nationals of those govern- 
ments who were located there, and also for the 
purpose of suppressing piracy which has existed 
from time to time in that section of the world and 
in this particular river. ... 


“STOP POLICING THE WORLD” 


SENATOR REYNOLDS: However, I think the time 
has come when we should stop trying to police the 
world. ... We have enough pirates and racketeers 
in this country without trying to look after those 
in other countries.... 

SENATOR AsHuRST (Dem.), of Arizona: If our 
troops, marines, or our vessels remain in these 
troubled spheres or troubled waters, some “inci- 
dent” will occur... . Great excitement may lead to 
some untoward accident or involvement, and since 
no Senator would vote for war in any circumstances 
concerning the Orient, it seems to me a prudent 
thing to withdraw our activities from Asia at this 
time. I but quote the able Senator from Michigan 
{Mr. Vandenberg], when I say that such a policy 
may be hard on our cash registers, but it will be 
easier on our sons.... 

SENATOR REYNOLDS: My distinguished friend, the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borah] a moment ago 
made mention of the fact that three oil tankers 
belonging to the Standard Oil Company happened 
to be with the American gunboat at the time it 
was sunk. That brings On more complications. ... 

SENATOR JOHNSON (Rep.), of California: I want 
no war! I will go to any length to prevent a war 
of any sort... but I do not wish by my silence 
to yield to the views which have been expressed on 
this floor at this time.... 

I will not subscribe to the doctrine that Ameri- 
cans may be shot down if they are in some place 
where somebody does not want us. I will not sub- 
scribe to the idea that a gunboat may be blown to 
pieces because somebody may see fit to take a shot 
at her and then, subsequently, with tongue in cheek, 
say that he is “sorry” and apologize. ... Let us 
remember that we are Americans, and that we 
accord protection to American citizens throughout 
the world.... 

SENATOR REYNOLDS: I am interested in keeping 
the United States out of war. The mothers of 
America are interested in keeping the United States 
out of war. 

We remember—in, fact, we cannot forget—that 
our participation in the World War, at which time 
we had under arms and in uniform 4,400,000 young 
men, has cost the taxpayers of America to date 
$67,000,000,000 and before we get through paying 
the terrific cost of that war the taxpayers of this 
country will be penalized over $100,000,000,000. 

x wk & 


NEUTRALITY ACT ASSAILED 


N the House, Majority Leader Rayburn sought to 
shut off discussion of the Panay incident. But 
as result of the startling news from China, the 
House acted to speed early consideration of the 
Ludlow resolution for a Constitutional amendment 
to provide that, except in case of invasion, Congress 
could not declare war until it received a mandate 
on the subject in a national referendum. Excerpts 
from the debate: 

Rep. Rocers (Rep.), of Lowell, Mass.: Mr. Speaker, 
I remind the House that yesterday the Japanese 
sank one of our gunboats. I alsa want to remind 
the House, Mr. Speaker, that Japanese goods are 
flooding this country. Our workers cannot compete 
with low-priced goods made by poorly paid labor ot 
Japan. I also want to remind the House that there 
has been an increase in the amount of exports to 
Japan during 1937... that the chief explanation 
for this increase, according to the press, is that 
much cotton, a war commodity, has been shipped 
to Japan. 

I also want to remind the House of the extremely 
unfortunate Neutrality Act passed at the last ses- 
sion of Congress....It was pointed out at the 
time of its passage what an unwise measure it was, 
one that was likely to get us into trouble if enforced 
and very dangerous if not enforced. 


TRUSTS EXECUTIVE DISCRETION 


Mr. RAYBuRN (Dem.), of Bonham, Tex.: I deeply 
regret ... such remarks as have just been made 
by the gentlewoman from Massachusetts. If we 
are to remain neutral, yea, Mr. Speaker, if we are 
to remain out of war, those of us in positions of 
responsibility should be very careful about our 
public utterances and leave these matters to the 
Executive Department; at least until Congress may 
be called upon to take some drastic action... . 

Rep. Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y.: Mr, 
Speaker, I desire to announce to the House that 
218 Members have signed HJR 199, discharging the 
Rules Committee from the further consideration of 
the resolution providing for consideration of the 
Ludlow amendment to the Constitution providing 
a referendum on war.... 

Rep. Luptow (Dem.), of Indianapolis, Ind.: 1 
want to thank those who have signed the petition. 
... This opens a great peace discussion, which I 
hope will be very salutary to the country. 
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Laying the Basis for the Next Election Campaign 


Necosarate) * (0) * 
Republicans’ new committee. 


Issues for 1938. Views of 


leaders. “Coalition” plans. 


HE political tempo quickens with 
the approach of 1938. Ata time 

of business recession and greater 
disposition in Congress to challenge 
Administration leadership, Senators 
and Representatives looking to re- 
nomination and election place their 
ears ever closer to the ground. 

Developments the past 
set them to talking in Capitol cloak- 
rooms about future party align- 
ments almost as much as about im- 
mediate legislative problems. First 
came the disclosure of a bipartisan 
attempt to obtain Senatorial signa- 
tures to a statement interpreted by 
some commentators at first as di- 
rected against President Roosevelt. 
Assertions that it foreshadowed an 
anti-New Deal coalition were denied 
by Senator Bailey (Dem.), of North 
Carolina, one of the authors 

Second, the Republican National 
Committee selected a large commit- 
tee of leaders from all sections of 
the country to recommend a pro- 
gram for the party. A campaign 
for rank and file support regardless 
of previous party affiliations ap- 
peared likely to eventuate. 


THE SENATORS’ PLAN 

Cooperation between Senators who 
usually are identified as conserva- 
tives pointed for a time the ques- 
tion whether it might solidify in 
months to come and influence pri- 
mary nominations. Senators Bailey 
and Vandenberg ‘Rep.), of Michi- 
gan, worked with others recruiting 
support for an “Address to the 
People of the United States” which 
upheld principles for encourage- 
ment of private enterprise. Its 
sponsors frequently have contended 
the Administration was flouting 
these principles. (Full text of the 
Address is printed on Page 18.) 

Publication of the document took 
some of them by surprise. Senator 
McNary, of Oregon, declined to sign. 

Mr. MeNary, the Republican floor 
leader, was quoted as saying sign- 
ers would become known as “Liberty 
Leaguers of the Senate,” and he did 
not want to be so tagged. 

Senator Bailey explained the aim 
was to get both signatures and “as- 
sents;” and the statement had for 
its objective a truly effective solu- 
tion of problems raised by business 
recession. 

“It was entirely non-political and 
non-partisan in character,” Mr. 
Bailey said. “I fully subscribe to the 
statement and believe the Ameri- 
can people do. I think a great many 
Senators back it and hope the Presi- 
dent does. Its value lies in the con- 
tents, not in the signatures.” 


REPUBLICANS’ COMMITTEE 

The personnel selected for the 
Republican program committee 
served also to diminish discussion 
of bipartisan organization against 
the Administration Dr. Glenn 
Frank, former president of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and regarded 
as a liberal Republican, who is op- 
posed to New Deal fundamentals, 
was chosen chairman. 

Serving with him will be 150 lead- 
ers in industrial, legal, publishing, 
agricultural and other fields. It had 
been intimated that some prominent 
Democrats might be enlisted; but 
this did not materialize. 

Differences between factions sup- 
porting former President Hoover 
and former Governor Landon made 
the choosing difficult at the start. 
Long hours of consideration and 
telephoning produced a spirit of 
compromise, however, and the final 
decisions evidently were acceptable 
all around. 


SEEKS PUBLIC’S VIEWS 

“We tried,” said Chairman Hamil- 
ton of the National Committee, ‘‘to 
name men and women who are rep- 
resentative of the feelings and views 
of every section of the Union and 
of all social and economic groups. 
... This is not to be a committee 
on stilts. We tried to construct it 
to be a committee close to the 
ground and capable of interpreting 
the views and wishes of local Re- 
publicans, whether in the great 
cities or in the small towns and on 
the farms. ... We hope and expect 
that the committee as now consti- 
tuted will at once begin to act as a 
sort of referendum on the policies 
favored and desired by the rank and 
file of the Republican party.” 


in week 


Chairman Frank has been sug- 
gested by his friends from time to 
time for Presidential honors 
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Harris & Ewing 
G. O. P. POLICY HEAD 
Dr. Glenn Frank, former president of 
the University of Wisconsin, who was 
selected as chairman of the Republican 
Party's Committee on Program which 
will draft a new party charter. 





Aged 50, his background includes 
experience’ in business and pub- 
lishing as well as education. Dis- 


agreement between him and the La- 
Follette administration in Wiscon- 
sin led to his removal from the 
presidency of the university, a State 
institution, early this year. In at 
tacking the Roosevelt course, he has 
contended that class hatred is being 
fostered, that true democracy is 
threatened and that an “economy of 
scarcity” is unsound 


MR. HOOVER’S SPEECH 
Invitations were extended 
Hoover, Mr. Landon, former 


to Mr. 
Vice 





+ President Dawes and Col. Franl 
Knox, Vice Presidential 
1936, to become hono 
It was assumed tl 
would have a chance to suggest 


points for the program, if he wished 





In that connaction, Mr. Hoover 
spoke his mind again in Chicago 
on Dec. 15, t as the National 
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Committee wound up its sessions 
“Regulation to prevent abuse has 
been stretched into instruments 
dictation,” Mr. Hoover declared 
arraigning what he called “planned 
economy Mr Roosevelt 
“The policemen on the of 
nerce 


order 


p 
Ol 


in 


under 
streets 
to expedite the traffic, to 
and stop robbery, 
destination and 


oO get there 


com! 
Keep how 
order our tell us 
what to do and when t 
for 


be 


a depressing day 
America when the can 
put in jail failure to obey the 
dictates of Washington as to what 
he may sow and what he may reap 
I do not agree with these New Deal 
objectives, for there are here funda- 
mental with men in 
which there is no compromise, no 
middle ground.” 

Mr. Hoover added nothing 
previous statement that he 
not seek political office again. His 
had awaited in some 
quarters for indication whether 
in view of Mr. 
Landon’'s declaration meantime tak- 


“It will be 
farmer 


for 


free 


conflicts 


to his 


would 


been 
an 


speech 





ing himself definitely out of con- 
sideration for another Presidential 
nomination. 


HOOVER FIVE-POINT PLAN 

Five principles to guide the coun- 
try by the former 
President: Intellectual and _ spirit- 
ual liberty, increased production at 
lower costs to reduce prices and in- 


consumption, Government 


were advanced 


crease 





aiscipilne in ana coopera- 
tion with G and a mesh- 
ing of “economic and social gears.” 

The recent demand by Governor 
Aiken, of Vermont, for reorganiza- 
tion of the party machinery was 





ept 
the New 
decreased expenditures 
system for farm 
mum of Government regulation, re- 
striction of monopolies, protection of 








2 Republican State 
ommittee in Tennessee, used Mr 
Aiken’s letter as the basis for an ap- 
peal to the National Committee to 


Federal control of elections 


the South. Such a law would 
help the party greatly, he said, in 
denouncing the suggestion of a 


revival of an ancient 


Negro voters 





to proscribe the 
1 the Republican party 


platform proposed in the 


Aiken letter which probably will be 


red by com- 


th program 





y lo “ac- 


of 


he part; 
the social aims” 
Deal. Other planks included 
a two-price 
mini- 


ept in general 


products, a 





Wide World 


SELECTING THE COMMITTEE OF 150 


\ 


EMBERS of the Executive Committee of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee who were faced with the task of selecting 


the membership of its program committee of 150 to draft a new 


declaration of principles. 


Left to right: 


Robert P. Burroughs, 


New Hampshire; Harold W. Mason, Vermont: S. F. Pryor, Jr., 
Connecticut, and Walter S. Hallanan, West Virginia. 








passed over by the National Com- 
mitte without action. He had advo 
cated eliming ation of the “baneful 
influence” of Southern committee- 
men and weighted vote in the 
Committee according to the Repub- 
lican vote in the States of the re 
spective member 

R. R. Chu a Negro leader and 





the failure of 


nls 


State sovereignty and independence 
of the courts 


Whether the Vermont Governor 


would have more to say, because of 


the St. Louis meeting 


to take public notice of his stand 
was a topic of conjecture in the 
Capital as the week ended. Unless 


request for action to reduce the 


voice was met, he had said, 
must look elsewhere for an or- 
ganization through which thought- 
ful and devoted Americans of North 
and South, East and West, can join 
together and work for the good of 


South's 


“we 
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FAVORS “COALITION” 


Governor Aiken is on record for 
a coalition with anti-Roosevelt 
Democrats, even though it might 


mean dropping the name “Republi- 
can” for the party, in case “reac- 
tionaries” dominate future policy. 
Vandenberg has been 
suggestions for 
coalition than many of his col- 
leagues. Largely because of this 
and of mention of him as a poten- 
tial candidate for Presidential nom- 
ination in 1940, his cooperation with 
Democratic conservatives is being 
watched closely by fellow Republi- 
cans Those named along with 
Senator Vandenberg as having had a 
hand in the “Address to the People” 
included these Democrats: Byrd, 
of Virginia; Tydings, of Maryland; 
Burke, of Nebraska; Copeland, of 
New York, and Gerry, of Rhode Is- 
land. 

The philosophy and some expres- 
sions used in the “address” coin- 
cided noticeably with sections of a 
speech by Senator Vandenberg at 
Grand Rapids shortly before the 
special session assembled and of 
one delivered in New York more re- 
cently by Lewis Douglas, who re- 
signed as Director of the Budget in 
1934 because of disagreement with 
Administration fiscal policies. The 
two of them talked the situation 
over with other anti-New Deal 
Senators at a recent luncheon in 
Washington honoring Mr. Douglas. 
Mr. Vandenberg declined to discuss 
the relationship between his speech 
and the “address.” 

In the speech, he looked ahead. 
Referring to the outcome of the dis- 
pute over Supreme Court enlarge- 
ment, the Michigan Senator de- 
clared 


Senator 


more receptive to 


“It was an un-partisan, bi-parti- 
San triumph in which both Demo- 
crats and Republicans chose to 
think of their country first. It was 
the great moment in our 20th cen- 
tury history. That ‘great moment’ 
must be repeated again and again.” 
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Then you'll know Chevrolet is 
the outstanding value for 1938 
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Remember, too, that Chevrolet is the 
only car that gives you all these modern 
features at such low delivered prices: 


Be 


85-H.P. VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 


PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


GENUINE KNEE-ACTION* 


ALL-SILENT, ALL-STEEL BODIES 


FISHER NO DRAFT VENTILATION 


*On Master De Luxe models only. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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A DISTINGUISHED SETTING 
FOR GAY HOLIDAY PARTIES 


Featuring the return engagement of 
ALECTEMPLETON, celebrated entertainer 
at the piano...Mr. Templeton nightly 
presents a new series of his brilliant 
improvisations and amusing mimicry 
... At dinner and supper with the 
beautiful VIENNESE SINGERS...Versatile 
Dorotny Fox, satirist of the dance... 
Superb music by AL DONAHUE and his 
famous orchestra... EDDIE LE BARON’s 


popular tango-rhumba band... 6:30 
until 3 A.M. nightly, except Sun- 
days .. . COCKTAIL LOUNGE open from 


| 3:30 o'clock ... Call ClIrcle 6-1400. 
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Calmar Line | 


Weekly service from 
BALTIMORE and PHILADELPHIA 
; to 


LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND 
ALAMEDA 








RICHMOND 
PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 
TACOMA 
Agents 
SWAYNE & HOYT LTD. 
Pacific Coast 


MOORE & McCORMACE, INC. 


East Coast 


Calmar Steamship Corp. 
25 Broadway, New York 























The Plaza is the unanimous 
choice of those discriminat- 
ing travelers who are satis- 
fied with nothing but the 
best. You enjoy the spaci- 
ous rooms which bid you 
cheerful welcome...the ex- 
cellent service and tempt- 
ing cuisine... and the Per- 
sian Room with its superb 
entertainment featuring 
Eddy Duchin and his or- 
chestra and Paul Draper. 








Facing Central Park, the 
Plaza is ideally located. 
Subway station at hotel and 
5th Ave. buses pass the door. 


Henry A. Rost, President and Managing Director 
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FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH STREET 
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Cartoonist Taiburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
On Donner! On Blitzen! 





Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 


1. Industry's Plea For Harmony 


2. Our Ambassador to London 


3. Higher Railway Rates 





AMMOT du PONT'’S reply to the call of the Presi- 

4 dent that industry assist in restoring prosperity, 
embodying his assertion that industry could spend 
25 billion dollars and create three million jobs, 
should the factors that cause business to lack con- 
fidence be removed by the Administration sounds 
impressive to the general press. 

Seventy-three per cent of the commenting news- 
papers believe that Mr. du Pont’'s proposal is sound 
but 27 per cent doubt that the conditions required 
could be fulfilled at present by the Government. 

The suggestion seems the more feasible to the 
majority of commentators because they believe that 
the President is prepared to adopt a policy more 
favorable to expansion of business, and that busi- 
ness will accept the opportunity for joint action. 
It is also felt that the du Pont spokesman is quali- 
fied to guarantee that the proposed action will be 
carried out. 

Those who view the effectiveness of the proffer 
are unwilling to concede that legislative and execu- 
tive departments of the Government will grant 
all that industry desires. 





Mr. Kennedy's New Post 


EPORTED selection of Joseph P. Kennedy as 
American Ambassador to Great Britain raises 

a debate in the press whether he is needed more 
at the London post or on important commissions 
at home. Mr. Kennedy is indorsed by 82 per cent 
of commenting newspapers, but 18 per cent believe 
his talents would serve the country better at home. 
The argument centers on the question whether 
negotiating foreign trade treaties, possibly the chief 
duty to hand in the London post. is more important 














Cartoonist Homan for the United Features Syndicate 


Great Log-rolling Contest 





than promoting better a relationship between tne 
business interest at home and their government. 
To the majority the field for better service is abroad, 
because of critical world conditions, currency sta- 
bilization, war debts and other problems vital to 
this country. 





Railways and Their Future 


IHE request 
per cent 


of the railroads for an immediate 15 
increase in freight rates rejected 
by the I. C. C., is supported by 88 per cent of com- 
menting newspapers. The action of the I. C. C. is 
defended by 12 per cent. 

The majority comment supports the attitude ot 
the President, expressed at the time of the Com- 
mission’s decision, that only with increased revenue 
can the railways avoid Government ownership. Most 
editorial comment also agrees with the President 
that abandonment of unprofitable trackage and ad- 
justment of over-capitalization would also afford 
substantial relief to-the railways. 

The press debate over the rate question is accom- 
panied by recognition of the fact that insurance 
companies and other semi-public institutions are 
dependent upon rail earnings in a large measure for 
a regular income. 














Whey he Pros GF ithe Nation Weeks 
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THE CLASH WITH JAPAN: VIEWPOINT OF EDITORS 


Mecesaraica x Y + 


1 oe sinking of an American gunboat in Chi- 

nese waters by Japanese airmen evokes 
from 45 per cent of commenting newspapers a 
vigorous demand that Washington take drastic 
steps to stop such acts. Advocates of reprisal 
suggest various steps ranging from armed ac- 
tion to a trade boycott or the severance of diplo- 
matic relations. 

In 55 per cent of the commenting newspapers 
the apology of Japan is accepted at face value 
and the Japanese control of a section of China 
is accepted as inevitable. To bring the conflict 
to an end, peaceful negotiations with recogni- 
tion that Japan has achieved her objectives, are 
suggested. The American people, these editors 
argue, have no desire to engage in a war in the 
Orient. 

In the comment there develops opposition to 
the resolution, introduced in Congress by Rep. 
Ludlow of Indiana, that any declaration of war, 
except in case of invasion, should depend on a 
nation-wide referendum, Eighty per cent of 
commenting editors object to such a plan, 


ASSURANCE OF END “Foreign office spokes- 
ymen in Tokio, who la- 


TO SUCH ‘INCIDENTS’ ment the sinking of the 
DEEMED IMPERATIVE Panay,” states the New 


York Herald-Tribune (Rep.), “promise to ‘dis- 
cipline’ the responsible airmen. If they shot 
them all it would not deter others from emulat- 
ing them. They would be martyrs. What this 
country has a right to demand is that the high- 
est responsible officers be recalled and discip- 
lined, with full and honest publicity through- 
out Japan. And if it transpires that Tokio can 
not or dare not try to do this, there is no further 
point in having formal diplomatic 
with such a government.” 

“Strong prejudice against Japan exists now 
in the United States,” observes the Chicago 
Tribune (Rep.). “Against such a background 
the sinking of the Panay becomes serious. If it 
were intentional or the consequence of indif- 
ference, it was criminal. President Roosevelt 
has instructed the State Department to see that 
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Cartoonist Duffy in the Baltimore Sun 


The Usual Follow-up 





his request for apology, indemnity and guaran- 
tees are sent to the Japanese emperor himself. 

“In effect, the American Government goes be- 
yond the apologetic officials of Japan to the 
sacrosanct godhead of the empire and asks him 
as a man and a responsible head of government 
to make amends.” 


“Far-sighted members 
members of the Govern- 


EARLY PEACE WITH 


series of entangling ‘incidents’ with steadily 
mounting resentment on the part of other na- 
tions. For experience has shown that the 
cumulative effect of such ‘incidents’ is dan- 
gerous in the extreme. If for no other reason, 
the real interests of Japan counsel an_ early 
peace with China, on honorable terms.” 


+ 
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“It is no palliation of the offense,” concludes 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.), to de- 
clare, “as the Japanese note does, that owing to 
poor visibility the assailants could not descry 
the American flag. ... To ask this country and 
other foreign nations to overlook attacks made 
on them because the bombers really could not 
know under the circumstances just what they 
were shooting at, is to ask an intolerable license 
for criminal disregard of the rights of others.” 

“If the western world can aid China in Her 
present humiliation,” thinks the Boston Trans- 
cript (Rep.), “their good offices must be based 
on conditions as they exist.... It becomes a 
case of making the best trade possible for the 
vanquished, That will not be facilitated by con- 
tinued denunciation of the Japanese as treaty 
breakers.” 

“The sinking of the Panay,” contends the 
Arkansas Gazette (Dem.), “may well prove to 
be more than a blow to American prestige in the 
Orient. Italy and Germany, Japan’s fellows in 
a world Fascist bloc, may find in it further evi- 
dence to support the belief in which they have 
been proceeding—that the democracies are 
afraid to stand up for their rights against 
Fascist affronts and aggression.” 


In commenting on the 
proposed referendum to 
precede a declaration of 
the New York 


WAR REFERENDUM: 
WOULD IT WORK 
IN PRACTICE? 
World-Telegram states: 

“After Congress had decided that we should 
declare war and the Federal Government has 
commenced the process of referendum, such 
country would hardly stand by while we counted 


war, 


One URGED UPON ment in Tokio,” as view- votes. While we were counting they would be 
JAPAN'S LEADERS ed by the New York shooting. 

relations Times (Dem.), “must find deeply disturbing the | “If it would work in practice as well as it 
possibility that future months will bring a sounds in theory, we would be for the idea 100 


per cent. If we believed it would help even a 
little in keeping us out of war we would be 
for it. But on analysis it seems to us not only 
unworkable but dangerous. Either it would tie 
our hands in a time of peril and thus give the 
advantage to our enemy or else we would simply 


| throw the Constitution to the winds.” 


. 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





‘ 

Editor's Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are_ invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so _ marked. 
Even if initials only are to be print- 
ed, letters must be signed and ad- 
dress given. 

Christmas in the Midst of Wars 

Sir:—There is no day in our calendar 
sO universally observed as Christmas by 
young and old for the exchange of good 
will tokens. ... 

Ever since that marvelous declaration 
of peace on earth and good-will to men 
was wafted o’er the hills and valleys of 
Judea, the effect on the human race has 
been a blessing. No day so surely as 
Christmas lays the foundation for the 
fulfillment of Isaiah’s prophecy: “They 
shall beat their swords into plowshares 
and their spears into pruning hooks. 
Nation shall not rise up against nation; 
neither shall they learn war any more.” 

What a consummation to be wished 
for now when every nation is spending 
a large part of its revenue in armament, 
while many of their subjects are poorly 
fed and clothed. The horrors of the 
World War remain; the rows of white 
crosses on Flanders Field where poppies 
grow is part of our contribution. 
Kingfisher, Okla. J. WRIGHT SAIN. 

eS = = 


The Case Against Isolation 

Sir:—With the principles set forth by 
yourself, The New York Times, and in 
Woodrow Wilson’s “Farewell Address” on 
your editorial page Dec. 6, I agree 100 per 
cent. When did we become an introvert, 
isolationist people? 

In the birth struggle of this nation, 
we sent emissaries to France for aid and 
we got it. . . . While but a beardless 
youth, we threw a protecting arm around 
our sister American republics and defied 
all the world to attempt to ravish them. 
We stood ready to protect weaker na- 
tions from Cape Horn to the Arctic Cir- 
cle. There was no talk of isolation then. 

The War of the Rebellion grew out 
of a well-understood desire to do jus- 
tice to an alien people within our midst. 
We went to war with Spain because of 
the atrocities of a foreign monarchical 
government. ... We returned to China 
the indemnities arising out of the Boxer 
Insurrection 


+ 
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We entered the World War, however 
ignominiously we may have gotten out 
of it, “to save the world for democracy.” 
One hundred thousand of the best youth 
of our land gave their lives to that holy 
cause. It does not dim the glory of 
their sacrifice if a misguided nation 
failed to carry on to fruition the purpose 
for which they died. 

The greatness of this country lies, not 
in what it has accomplished for itself, 
but in what it has done for others. We 
have never been isolated from world af- 
fairs. To seek to be so now is to at- 
tempt to reverse our course and to put 
a stigma upon all that is glorious in our 
nation’s history. H. S. MILLER. 
Morrill, Kans. 

x~** * 


The Case for Isolation 

Sir:—As one of the “New Enemies of 
Peace” referred to in your editorial page 
of Dec. 6, may I say a few words in my 
own defense? ... 

I was one of those shrewd enough to 
see through the sham and hypocrisy of 
President Roosevelt's speech at Chicago 

. talking peace and acting war. 

I felt, and still feel, that the way to 
have peace is to have peace, and not to 
line this country up on the side of one 
particular group of nations as against 
another group of nations ... The sort of 
measures advocated by the New York 
Times must inevitably fail to accomplish 
their intended result, and hence must 
lead either to war on the one hand or to 
no accomplishment on the other. 

Finally, I was one of the many who 
were able to understand the reason for 
the sudden intense moral concern about 
China, particularly since it was simul- 
taneously coupled with a complete un- 
concern regarding the fate of a race_of 
people with whom Great Britain has 
been waging war recently in Waziris- 
tan.... 

The history of the last 20 years and 
more, if it proves anything at all, cer- 
tainly proves the utter futility of keep- 
ing the peace by, taking up arms, mili- 
tary, economic or anything else, in a 
“holy crusade” against aggressors. We 
tried that once; and just look where it 
got us! DUANE MAGILL, 

President, Grand Junction Peace 
Grand Junction, Colo. Council 





+ Favors Forcible Resistance 


Sir:—Japan, with other powers, guar- 
anteed the integrity of China but now 
treat their promise as a scrap of paper 
and go to China and kill men, women 
and children so they can march in and 
colonize the land that rightfully belonged 
to the people they killed. 

China is a friend of the United States 
and we pretend to be a friend to her, 
but what kind of a friend are we to 
stand idly by and see the Japanese mow 
them down with machine guns?... 

Let us enter an agreement with Eng- 
land to each send part of our Navy there 
without declaring war on Japan and 
have our combined navies insist that 
Japan abandon the conquest of China 
or fight the two navies. 

Missoula, Mont. C. E. KITTINGER. 
x* ek 


Presenting Both Sides 

Sir:—Referring to your issue of Nov. 
22. containing the speech of Attorney 
Edward Lamb of Toledo in reply to the 
slanders of Gov. Davey of Ohio, I wish 
to extend my hearty congratulations to 
you for being American enough to print 
a great speech in defense of the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization, of 
which I am not a member but a hearty 
supporter. Most so-called “democratic” 
papers believe so firmly in “freedom of 
speech and press” that they did not 
carry the speech . Your printing of 
the speech of Mr. Lamb puts you on 
the side of anti-Fascism. 
Toledo, Ohio. KENNETH OSTHIMER 

: x * * 

The ClO and Gov. Davey 

Sir:—The last paragraph of Edward 
Lamb's broadcast should read: “United 
we can go forward to a common goal, a 


“Stable job at fair wages for all Ameri- 


cans”—who are willing to pay the union 
for the permission to work; unless you 
join the union you have no right to work. 
It is noticeable that union officials deny 
that the unions countenance any violence 
or sabotage, and yet the continued re- 
Sort to force to insure compliance with 
their demands! Have the officials no re- 
ponsibility for their members? .. . 


Unless 








The ClO and Gov. Murphy 
Sir:—Again Rep. Clare E. Hoffman 
has seen fit to criticize our good Gov. 
Murphy in regard to the way he settled 
the strike at Flint. He again thinks 
that the National Guard should have 
used guns if necessary to force the sit- 
down strikers, but he doesn't realize that 
would have meant bloodshed. . . . Every 
time Mr. Hoffman opens his mouth 
about Gov. Murphy he turns more votes 
to him. . . . The big majority of the 
working people are satisfied with Gov. 
Murphy and also President Roosevelt. 
Saginaw, Mich. MRS. C. L. FREER. 
x * * 


Organization Methods 
Sir:—The enclosed was handed work- 
ers as they came from the mill last eve- 
ning: “President Roosevelt has asked 
you to organize.” 
For why? For what? 
Pueblo, Colo. 


For whom? 
MRS. V. 
x * * 


Regulation of Small Business 

Sir:—It is my firm belief that our law- 
makers should have in mind the in- 
alienable rights for a person to manage 
his own affairs—and business, particu- 
larly—in framing laws as to hours and 
wages. The small business needs pro- 
tection or will have to go out of busi- 
ness. A business employing two to five 
persons should be exempt. Many of 
these, I personally know, carry all em- 
ployes the entire year, even if little or no 
work is required of them during slack 
seasons. In view of these facts, it is not 
unreasonable to work employes more 
than 44 hours per week, when necessary 
during rush periods of a month or two. 
Smoketown, Pa. JOHN L. ROHRER. 

x** * 

Chin-Chucks vs. Rib-Digs 

Sir:—Wish your esteemed paper would 
give the Administration a decided chuck 
under the chin once in a while instead 
of so many subtle digs in the ribs. 
Los Angeles, Calif. B. FORD. 

x * * 

Likes the Pictograms 

Sir:—Your front-page pictograms and 


inions can put up a better argument business forecasts are splendid. Don’t 
than that of Mr. Lamb they are pretty you go fishing! E. WESTON, 

veak A. DENISON WILLIAMS. Exec. Secy., Associated 
Nutley, N. J. Boise, Idaho. Industries, Inc. 
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What the Editors 


Are Saying About: 


1. Industry's Platform 


2. Increased Cost of Relief 


3. Mr. Ickes’ Fascist Charge 


HE platform adopted by the National Association 
of Manufacturers for the improvement of in- 
dustrial conditions is indorsed by 62 per cent of 


commenting newspapers because of its opposition 
to Government control. It is criticized by 38 per 
cent on the ground that the manufacturers have 
failed to point the way to cooperation of Govern- 
ment industry and labor. Supporters accept the 


platform as the outspoken view of business leaders 
who understand the needs of the country. 

The opposition declares that in many matters the 
framers of the platform ignore the probability that 
Government regulations are unlikely to be fuliy 
repealed, and that a modification of tariff policies 
is satisfactory to some branches of industry. 

The contention of editors most friendly to the 
ideas of the association is that the country has 
learned by experience that full weight must be 
given to the part played by industrial leadership 
in national affairs. 





State vs. National Relief 


] ECISION to add 350,000 to the WPA rolls is ac. 
cepted by 36 per cent of commenting newspa- 
pers as the only means of taking care of increased 
unemployment in the present recession, but the 
move is declared unwise by 64 per cent who argue 
that local communities should bear the greater 
Share of responsibility for men out of work. 
Critics are convinced that the situdtion would 
have been more skillfully handled, if the Admin- 
istration had acted more promptly in turning re- 

















Cartoonist Warren in the Buffalo Evening News 


His Skis Just Won’t Track! 





lief back to the States. These editors recognize the 
fact that local ability to care for relief is affected 
by the condition of business, but advise that Gov- 
ernment aid should be extended only to commu- 
nities unable to care for their needy citizens. Others 
argue that WPA expenditures are costly and ex- 
travagant, compared with the handling of relief 
through local agencies. 





Fascism in This Country 


LLEGATIONS by Secretary Ickes that fascism 
is encouraged in this country by favorable court 
decisions and by a favoring attitude displayed in 
the press, is denied vigorously by all commenting 
newspapers. 

It is contended that developments, for and against 
such political movements, are reported impartially 
as news; with no stress inimical to American liber- 
ties. Many editors argue that it should be apparent 
to the Secretary of the Interior that business men, 
big and little, of this country show little favor to 
fascist activities in other countries 

Others find it unfortunate that a member an offi- 
cer of the Administration should make such charges 
at this time when the utmost endeavor of Govern- 
ment and business is to induce peace in industry. 
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THE UTILITIES PEACE PLAN: ITS MERITS DISCUSSED 


JN THE accompanying article, Jo Conn Guild, Jr., takes issue with 
statements published in the Dec. 13 issue of The United States 
News in answer to “The Question of the Week” which asked “What 
is the Best Plan to End the Power War?”, and whether the pro- 
posals of Wendell Willkie, president of the Commonwealth & 
Southern Corporation, offered a fair basis for an agreement be- 
tween the Federal Government and the private utility industry. 
Mr. Guild objects to certain statements made by Representative 
John E. Rankin (Dem.), co-author of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority Act; Judson King, managing director of the National Pop- 
ular Government League; and Leon Jourolman, Jr., member of the 
Tennessee Railroad and Public Utilities Commission, on the ground 
that they did not discuss the merits of Mr. Willkie’s proposal, but 
were more or less in the nature of a personal attack on Mr. Willkie. 
Consistent with the policy of The United States News to pre- 
sent all sides of public questions, Mr. Guild’s statement is pre- 


sented in full herewith: 
By JO CONN GUILD, JR. 


President, Tennessee Electric Power 
Company; and director, The Com- 
monwealth & Southern Cor- 


poration 
T SUCH a time as this, when 
serious efforts are being made 


by the Government and business to 
prevent the present recession of 
business activity from developing 
into another depression, it is cer- 
tainly everybody’s duty to discuss 
the issues involved dispassionately 
and free from personalities. 

It was therefore somewhat discon- 
certing to read the statements of 
Congressman Rankin, Judson King, 
and other public ownership advo- 
cates which appeared in the Dec. 13 
issue of The United States News. 
These statements do not discuss the 
merits of the recent proposals made 
by Mr. Willkie to the President of 
the United States. They are appar- 
ently an attempt, however, to smear 
Mr. Willkie. 


MR. WILLKIE’S SALARY 

As a director of The Common- 
wealth & Southern Corporation and 
as president of The Tennessee Elec- 
tric Power Company, which is, of all 
power companies, the most vitally 
concerned in there being worked out 
a sane solution of the relationship 
between Government and the util- 
ities, I feel I should correct these 
misrepresentations. 

Press comments 


have been uni- 
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versally favorable to the proposals 
made by Mr. Willkie. Congressman 
Rankin evidently feels this way him- 
self, otherwise he would not en- 
deavor to distract public attention 
by inferentially charging Mr. Will- 
kie ot his predecessor with raising 
his own salary between 1929 and 
1932. The simple fact to refute this 
erroneous impression is that Mr. 
Willkie became president of The 
Commonwealth & Southern Cor- 
poration on Jan. 24, 1933, and was 
not before that date an officer of 
the corporation. 

A year or so later Mr. Willkie also 
assumed the duties discharged by 
the chairman of the board, who re- 
signed, and that office was abol- 
ished with a consequent reduction 
in administrative pay roll. 

Furthermore Mr. Willkie’s salary 
has been the same since he thus be- 
came chief executive of The Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corporation, 
and he is probably the lowest-paid 
head of any corporation of compar- 
able size in the country. 

Despite the repeated urging of fel- 
low directors and large stockholders 
of the corporation, Mr. Willkie at 
personal sacrifice has consistently 
refused to accept recognized mer- 
ited increase in salary because he 
wanted to prevent the very possi- 
bility of misinterpretation and mis- 
direction of the public attention to 
irrelevant personal issues. Likewise, 
a check of Mr. Willkie’s public state- 


x * * 


Power Truce as Administrator 


Of Bonneville Project Sees It 


In reply to “The Question of the 
Week,” “What is the best plan to 
end the power ‘war’,” The United 
States News on Dec. 13 published 
a number of statements from 
outstanding authorities in reply 
to the following questions: 

“(1) Do you think the pro- 
posals of Wendell Willkie of- 
fer a fair basis of agreement 
between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the private utility 
industry? (2) Do you know 
of any other plan that you 
believe would be more work- 
able?” 

The following statement was re- 
ceived too late for publication in 
that issue: 


J. D. Ross 


Administrator of the Bonneville 
Project, Oregon; formerly Mem- 
ber of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission specializing 
on utilities, 


answers: 


AM positive that the presence of 


| 
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} any government. 
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the rest of the peopie can no longer 
support such a program, the only 
alternative left is to go out and loot 
some other nation, destroying thou- 
sands of defenseless women and 
children. 

Unemployment is not caused by 
Mergers and price 
fixing have much to do with it. 

But the greatest cause of unem- 


ployment lies in the tremendous 
| Strides in science and invention. 
The electric age has brought the 


| electric 


Slave that works 24 hours 
a day, with a speed and accuracy 
well-nigh human. 

Just now depression is accentu- 
ated, as a result of the sudden de- 
mands of labor with the consequent 
jump of prices, together with the 
war scare. 

The competition of a public power 
System reduces rates to a very great 
degree, but the highest degree of 
economy is reached when the pub- 


| lic power agency offers the existing 


public power from generators to | 


the customer in any neighborhood 
is the only agency that can ever 
regulate the price of electricity to 
the people. State regulation has not 
done it. Federal regulation cannot 
do it. 

The recent terrible depression, 
where millions lost their savings, 
must be largely laid at the door of 
private power and their watering 
of stocks and bonds. This was all 
under so-called State regulation. It 
failed utterly. 


CAUSE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


The Federal Government built 
these plants as a means of feeding 
the hungry. Thank Heaven that we 
have a President that has the hu- 
manity and foresight to do this con- 
Structive work instead of doing like 
our neighbor nations across the 
Seas. They have as great an un- 
employment question, but to feed 
their hungry and prevent internal 
explosions they spend half their in- 
come in destructive war work. When 
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| should 


| change Commission? 


private company a fair pr.ce to pur- 


| chase its property before it starts 


into competition. 
Both sides will get a better deal 


| than will ever be possible again, as 


the cost of construction ond opera- 
tion is doubled, due to <iuplication 
and competition. The public must 


| pay then for two plants, and the 


company must then accept a lower 
price that is lessened by a share of 
the losses of duplication. 

The same electric science and in- 
vention that deprived many of work, 


| Should now bring its benefits in the 


greatest amount, and at the lowest 
prices, to all humanity alike. Why 
its full extension be ham- 
pered by any agreement? 


| THE VALUE OF CONTROLS 


Why does private power resist po- 
licing by the Securities and Ex- 
All the rest 
of us are policed. The Commission 


| stands ready to encourage the issu- 


ance of every bond and stock that 
has a proper value back of it. These 
companies ask regulation from the 
people in one breath and fight it in 
the next breath. 

If private power is backward in 
development, it is their own fault. 


| Honest stocks and bonds always find 


a& market. If, then, wherever the 
people want public power, tnese peo- 
ple are first given a dollar for every 
dollar of fair value in tneir power 
Systems, no further agreement is 
necessary. They had their chance 


| and failed. 


It is not any need of an agree- 
ment that hampers them now. 
Their chief trouble is that the pub- 
lic hesitates to believe tiem sincere 


} after the disasters they brought in 


the depression. 


Without reviewing all of the de- 
tailed statements contained in the 
articles of Messrs. Rankin, King 
and Jourolman, are certain 
others that are obviously inaccu- 
rate. As an illustration, contrary to 
the allegation made about Mr. Will- 
kie’s article in the Atlantic Monthly 
the fact is his article was submitted 


the Commonwealth & 
System, both North and 


he lowest and the aver- 


sumers of 
Southern 
South, ar 
age use th major 
utility system ited States. 
FINANCIAL REFUNDING 

this same pe- 


& South- 


ments will reveal that despite great + 
provocation he has never indulged 
in personalities. 

As to Mr. Willkie’s predecessor, the 
statement that his salary was in- | 
creased from $43,790 in 1929 to $130,- 
140 in 1932 is likewise incorrect. Mr. 
Willkie’s predecessor, to whom Mr. 
Rankin refers, received $43,790 for 





hest of any tnere 





in the Un 


In addition, during 
riod the Commonwealth 


under Mr. Willkie’s di- 





seven months’ service in 1929, or at | ©? SYS*e™, : : by the Atlantic Monthly to the | 

: ” : ' . rection, refunded over 280 million | ,....0, ie, ihn Ri 
the rate of $75,000 a year. This was doll , f chairman of the Tennessee, Valley 

nd } rs f utst no ~uritie a 

not subsequently increased, as Mr. | °° mars Of CULNARENG = 0* | Authority before it was published. 

. } its northern properties with an Iin- | 
Rankin affirms, but remained at | °° ; properties W on KNOXVILLE CASE 
that rate until in July, 1932, when | terest and dividend saving of over | THE E S 

Oe S $3,000,000 annually, which is more | Similarly, there is no warrant for 


he retired from the presidency. Up ; s 
; “ n amount than was accomplished t or attribut » Mr. Will- 
to the time of his retirement he had | : 6 accom) , he effort to attribute to } ul 


. : by any other utility system in) kie responsibility for anything that | 
received the proportion of his sal- : a. ; ; 

ary due him, and at the time of his | America—this despite the fact that may or may not have happened in | 

y J 7 sal by reason of the competition, both Knoxville, because the simple fact 


retirement a cash settlement. 


REDUCTION IN RATES 


is that the Commonwealth & South- 
ern Corporation does not and never 


actual and threatened, of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, it was im- 

















As chief executive officer, Mr. possible * the securities of the has operated in Knoxville. Likewise, 
Willkie is responsible for the poli- southern companies of the system to the Alabama Power Company did 
cies and progress of the corpora- be refunded in any amount. not contribute a single cent to any 
tion. The company under his pres- I feel that these facts should be litigation brought by any preferred 
a matte f record so as to prevent stockholder x any bondholder . . 
aon ae Se es ockholder wes By train :: of course! Relax and enjoy 


idency, with half of its companies 
located in the North and half in the 
South, operating generally in ter- 


against the Tennessee Valley Au- 


thority. 


further misimpressions. 


other similar 


to the full the joyous atmosphere of Christmas home- 


miscon- ; : : 
coming as the train speeds you safely, swiftly, surely 
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There are 

ritory of relatively thin customer | ceptions stated in the other articles. | Mr. Willkie is engaged in attempt- : ; 
density, has reduced the average | For instance, Mr. Jourolman (Leon | ing to solve a problem of vital con- on your way. No weather borceang” No traffic prob- 
rate paid by its residential con- | Jourolman, Jr., member Tennessee | sequence to one of the important lems. Speed that adds precious hours to your all- 
sumers from 5.21 cents per kilo- ! Railroad and Utilities Commission) industries of America. Its potential too-short visit. Schedules you ¢an plan and 

watt hour for the year 1932, to 3.32 | in his article makes reference to | contribution to business recovery is ea tae holiday crowds this year. 

ake the train! 


very great. It will indeed be unfor- 
tunate if the discussion, instead of 
being conducted on the plane to 
which it is entitled, is permitted to 


write-ups in The Tennessee Electric 
Power Company. No commission, | 
Federal or State—not even the com- 


cents per kilowatt hour, the present 
rate. 
During the same period the aver- 





FARES ARE LOW! 





age annual residential use of the mission of which Mr. Jourolman is 

system has been increased from 663 | a member—has ever claimed or | degenerate into an attempt to 

kilowatt hours to 1,068 kilowatt | found any write-ups in the capital smear an_ individual, particularly \ 
hours annually. The average rates | structure of the Tennessee Electric | where there is not the slightest 


paid today by the domestic con- Power Company. merit to the attempt. 
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casting apparatus—with studios pat- 
terned after the acoustically perfect \ 
ones in Radio City, New York—pro- | 
grams emanating from NBC’s two 
Washington stations, WMAL and 
WRC, now go on the air with even 
greater fidelity than in the past. 

The Radio Corporation of America 
and the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany extend to you a cordial invi- 
tation to visit Washington’s new Radio 
Headquarters. 


Each year, Washington becomes more 
and more important as a radio center 


Radio Corporation of 
America establishes Radio 
Center...at 14th Street and 
New York Avenue, N. W. 
...new studios for NBC 
Stations, WMAL and WRC. 


for the nation. In recognition of this 
fact, the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica has centered its Washington activ- 
ities in the modern building shown 
above, occupying its entire office 


space. The upper floor houses the 
Washington offices and studios of 
RCA’s broadcasting service, the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 
Equipped with the newest broad- 


Listen to the RCA “Magic Key” program every Sunday, 2 to 3 P. M., E. S. T., on NBC Blue Network 


adio Corporation of America 


RADIO CITY, NEW YORK 


RCA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. ° RADIOMARINE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY ¢ RCA INSTITUTES, INC. *« RCA COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 
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a. 





Senator Van Nuys 


Democrat, of Indiana, Member 
Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 


answers: 

N RESPONSE to the query pro- 
ples in your letter I have 
formed the following opinion. 

“I think all our nationals snould 
withdraw from the danger zone in 
China at once. After such evacua- 
tion, the United States should recall 
its naval vessels and marines from 
such war zone.” 











Senator E. D. Thomas 


Democrat, of Utah, Member | 
Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 


answers 


| aa 


nk the United States 





should wi iraw its naval ves- 

sels and marines from the danger 
zone in China?” 

No. I not only do not think so 

but I know that we should not. The 


majority of Americans who are in 
the Far East are there for humani- 
tarian purposes. Much of the work 
that is done by our military and our 
naval forces in the Far East is of a 
n nature. Some 


ea that the pres- 






strictly human 
people have an 
ence of our ships and our men might 
invite war, but history proves that 
that is a deduction not based upon 
fact. Nothing would be gained by 
the withdrawal of our ships and our 
men, especially at this time. 





Sen. Arthur Capper 


Republican, of Kansas, 
Member of Senate Committee 
On Foreign Relations, 


answers: 


T is my firm belief that the United 
States should withdraw its naval 
vessels and marines from the zone 
of military operations in China At 
the earliest possible date. Our forces 
can, and should, be used to provide 
escort and protection to American 
citizens leaving the danger zone. 
Unless we anticipate participating 
in hostilities, it seems to me futile 
to attempt to protect those who 
choose to remain in the zone of ac- 
tive hostilities. 
I also believe it would have been 
better if the Neutrality Act had been 
invoked several months ago in rela- 
tion to the Chinese situation. I be- 
lieve that our policy should be to 
attend to our own affairs, and allow | 
foreign nations to fight their own 
wars. I am in favor of pursuing, in 
accordance with that policy, lines of 
action tending to lessen the pros- 
pects of our becoming involved in 
military operations to end the war 
in China, or any other foreign war. 









Rep. Jas. A. Shanley 


Democrat, of Connecticut, 
Member House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs: 


answers: 

IERSONALLY my answer is—exec- 

utive agreements and acts of 
the past have plunged us into the 
maelstrom of Asiatic politics and 
entanglements which have made us 
the unwitting guardians of the com- 
mercial interests, the integrity, in- | 
dependence and diplomatic aspira- 
tions of an area that has been the 
cat’s-paw of the commercial an 
diplomatic selfishness of Great Brit- 
ain, Japan, Russia, France, and Ger- 
many, all of whom have more vital 
and preponderant interests than we. 

In our idealistic efforts to hold the 
door open we have discovered to our 
chagrin that other nations don’t 
even bother to use this entrance so 
that virtually all that exists of the 
Open Door is a framework ad limine 
and our naiveness. 

Politically and congressionally I 
realize that the Supreme Court has 
granted to the executive a blank 
check for the handling of foreign 
affairs and, in the present instance, 
I believe that every American must 
agree with the Supreme Court in the 
Wright case where it said: 

“In this vast, external realm with 
important, complicated, delicate, and 
manifold problems, the President 
alone has the power to speak or lis- 
ten as representative of the na- 
tion.” 

None wishes to embarrass him for, 
as the Court also asked: “Whether 
he shall act at all may weli depend 
upon other things, upon the nature 
of confidential information which he 
has or may thereafter receive.” 

I realize the dangers of ignorant 
change and the equally dangerous 
ignorant opposition to change at a 
time when the very mosaic of the 
executive’s plans and problems are 
most delicate. | 


| 





. 





Pee ee rer 


—Underwood & Underwood 
SENATOR E. D. THOMAS 








Senator Nye 
Republican, of North Dakota, 
Chairman, Senate Committee 
Investigating Munitions Industry, 


‘answers: 


HE United States most assuredly 
should withdraw its military 
forces from the danger zone in the 
Orient. After Americans were 
warned, as they were warned by the 
Executive some months ago, they 
should have assumed and known 
that their remaining there was at 
their own risk. To continue the 
presence of our military in those 
danger zones is but to invvite addi- 
tional incidence to jeopardize our 
peace and will be evidence of a con- 
tinuing determination on the r~rt of 
our Government to follow Amv..can 
dollars however far afield they may 
be taken by Americans for invest- 
ment 
It unfortunate that our 
neutrality laws have not been previ- 
invoked. Had they been, there 
could have been no incident such as 
that occurring last week by reason 
of the bombing of the American 
gunboat and certain tankers belong- 
ing to the Standard Oil Company. 





is most 


OUSLY 


Institute of 


Pacific Relations 


Through its Secretary, 
Frederick V. Field, 





* Whe Question of the Wee 





TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 





: he 


the Week. 


E bombing of the “Panay’ 
ese emphasizes anew the problem of protection of American 
citizens in regions where this “undeclared” war is raging, and 
the lengths to which this country should go in throwing the pro- 
tection of the flag over its nationals. 


*in Chinese waters by the Japan- 


That is the Question of 


To secure a wide response to this question The United States 
| News addressed to national leaders in Congress, to authorities 


on Far Eastern matters and to leaders in peace and defense 


movements this question: 


Should the United States withdraw its naval vessels 


and marines from the 


danger zone in China? 


Answers to this question are presented herewith. 


pose an international boycott upon 
the export of raw materials to 
Japan and the import of Japenese 
materials into their respective coun- 
tries. Britain is willing to go as far 
as the United States in imposing 
such a boycott, and other powers 
certainly would fall into line. 

Such a boycott would deny the 
Japanese military machine of the 
raw materials essential to its opera- 
tion. It undoubtedly would shorten 
the duration of the war and hasten 





the collapse of the Japanese mili- 
tary machine. 

Along with this boycott I would 
favor the withdrawal of our naval 
vessels and marines from Chinese 
waters to the Philippines, as well 
as the evacuation of our nationals, 
thus removing a source of friction 
with Japan. But, I repeat, such 
withdrawal should come only after 
the organization of an international 
economic mavement to deny outside 
support to Japanese aggression. 





Public Action 


Committee, Inc. 
New York City, 


answers: 


HE Public Action Committee 
urged the invocation of the 
Neutrality Act last September. It 
still considers that the law of the 
land and, therefore, should be ob- 
served. But until it is, American 
nationals in China are there with 
the consent of our Government and 
entitled to such protection as our 
naval vessels and marines can give. 








answers: 
| ge comeiaggen of United States 
Marines and gunboats from | 


China now would be interpreted as 
a further sign of our buckling under 
to Japanese military aggression. The 
Japanese military would regard such 
a move as a victory and their posi- 
tion among their own people and in 
China would consequently be 
strengthened. 

American withdrawal moreover 
would indirectly strengthen the po- 
litical position of pro-Japanese ele- 
ments in China, who would like to 
sell out their own country. 

For these reasons and because I 
have confidence in our Govern- 
ment’s ability not to be panicked by 
incidents such as sinking of the 
“Panay”, I would strongly disap- 
prove present withdrawal of Amer- 
ican forces. 

Indeed, I believe that, to protect 


ourselves from the eventful conse- | 


quences of the sort of aggression 


| Japan, Italy and Germany stand for, 


we must make an example of the 
present Far Eastern War by doing 
everything possible to persuade 
Great Britain and other democra- 
cies to join us in applying economic 
sanctions against Japan. 





The Foreign Policy 


Association 


Through Its President, 
Raymond Leslie Buell, 


answers: 


HE advantage of withdrawing 

our naval vessels and marines 
from the danger zone in China is 
that it would supposedly make im- 
possible the repetition of further 
incidents such as the sinking of the 
“Panay,” but Japan undoubtedly 
would interpret such withdrawal as 
a further sign of weakness on the 
part of the United States and the 
Japanese military machine, over 
which Tokyo apparently has no ef- 
fective control, would be encouraged 
to attack Americans living in China 
as well as to seize the Philippines. 

Moreover, American withdrawal 
now would encourage the anti-Com- 
munist bloc to go ahead on every 
front, including Latin America 

I would favor withdrawal of the 
marines and naval vessels from Chi- 
nese waters if the United 
States and other powers would im- 


only 


World Peaceways 


Through J. Max Weiss, 
Director of Research, 


answers: 


AM opposed to the continuance of 


the practice in which many na- | 


tions have indulged, of violating the 
territorial integrity of other nations. 
I consider the rights exercised by our 


| nation, under treaty agreements, of 





maintaining a force of marines and 
a detachment of naval vessels in 
China, as an instance of such viola- 
tion. 

I find further justification for this 
point of view when I see our naval 
vessels and marines become involved 
in a war such as that taking place 
today in China. The question as to 
whether Japan has or has not de- 
clared war in China is of no moment, 
for nations have apparently made 
it a national policy not to declare 
war any more in order to escape the 
international resentment that has 
been heaped upon the nations that 
hurled their ultimatums of war at 
other nations in 1914, 

I believe that the people of the 
United States are opposed to the 
continuance of the extra-territorial 
rights that our nation and other na- 
tions forced upon a helpless China 
at a time when we should have 
joined hands to strengthen China 
economically and politically and so 
prepared her to avoid the very fate 
she is now suffering at the hands of 
Japan. 








Arthur N. Holcombe 


Professor of Government, 
Harvard University, 


answers: 


MONG the thousands of Ameri- 
cans in China are ‘arge num- 
bers of men, women, and children 
who possess an unquestionable right 
to such protection as the American 
Government can extend to them. 
China is a friendly country. 
Our people have gone there on 
lawful business. Many of them are 
engaged in work of philanthropy or 
charity. Our obligation is to protect 
to the best of its ability mission- 
aries, merchants, and travellers who, 


though on foreign soil, may be 
threatened by acts of God or of 
men. 


At the present time, there ars 


+ doubtless some Americans in China 
who are participating in the hostil 
ties between the gevernment of tha 
country and the government of 
Japan. They participate in such 
hostilities at their own risk. 

But most Americans now in China 
are non-combatants. Tney went 
there with passports which would 
not generally have been jssued un- 
less the State Department at Wash- 
ington had believed that rney might 
go there with reasonable safety. 

The Government of the United 
States is bound to protect these 
Americans to the best of its ability. 
The protection of our people, 
wherever they may lawfully 
one of the principal purposes of its 


¢ 


be, is 


existence. Both the Chinese and 
the Japanese governments expect 
that the Government will protect 


its people subject to the conditions 
imposed by the law of nations and 
within the limits of its strength. 
The law of nations authorizes our 
Government to maintain naval ves- 
sels and marines in China for the 
protection of our people there. Our 
under- 


naval and marine officers 
stand the nature of their duties. 
Now the question is raised whether 


our Government itself should not 
withdraw its naval vessels and ma- 
rines from the danger zone, pre- 
sumably with their task unfinished. 
This is one of those questions which 
necessarily provoke further ques- 
tions. 

In the first place, where is the 
danger zone and what are its limits? 

Strictly speaking, the danger zone 
may be identified with the area of 
actual military operations. Are our 
warships and marines then merely 
to withdraw out of range of the bul- 
lets and bombs? Surely this would 
not satisfy the advocates of with- 
drawal. They recognize tnat in the 
present temper of the Japanese the 
entire Far East is a danger zone. 

Must our Government, therefore, 
withdraw all its forces trom the 
whole of the western Pacific? Shall 
it give immediate notice to all Amer- 
| icans in that part of the world that 
they will remain there henceforth 
without hope of protection except 
that which may be afforded bg the 
Chinese and the Japanese or other 
foreign forces? 

The advocates of withdrawal must 
resolve an awkward dilemma. Either 
they must argue that it is safer to 
run away from danger than to face 
it. Or they must argue that there 
are surer and less costly methods 
of protecting our people lawfully in 
a friendly country than py insisting 
upon a due respect for their rights. 

But if we are to run away from 
the danger of war with Japan, where 
are we to take refuge? Is any 
stronghold safe, if the willingness of 
its occupants to defend it is-ques- 
tionable? On the other hand, what 

{Continued on Page 17.] 








William C. Johnstone 


Associate Professor of Political 
Science, George Washington 
University, 


answers: 


IHE United States should with- 
draw its naval vessels and ma- 
rines from the danger zone in China 
at the earliest opportunity. The con- 
ditions under which such _ with- 
drawal might be undertaken are: 

1. Complete withdrawal of all 
American forces in China will ac- 
complish no good if it can be inter- 
preted in any way as a recognition 
of Japan’s conquest in China. 

2. Partial withdrawal of Ameri- 
can forces, such as the 15th Infan- 
try from Tientsin, the extra mafine 
regiment stationed in Shanghai and 
some of the naval units, might les- 
sen the risk of further incidents, 
provided the non-recognition doc- 
trine were reaffirmed at the same 
time. 

3. Complete withdrawal @f all 
American forces from China could 
best be undertaken in cooperation 
with other powers and as part of a 
collective effort to settle certain 
outstanding Far Eastern questions, 
such as the problem of extraterri- 
| toriality and the status of foreign 











"William R. Castle 


Former Ambassador to Japan, and 
| Undersecretary of State (1931- 
| 1933) 


answers: 
| — troops are in China 
and American ships are in Chi- 


nese waters under agreements or un- 
derstandings with the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. They are there to protect 
American citizens who are carrying 
their legitimate concerns against 
from the Chinese them- 
selves. They are not there to pro- 
tect Americans against attacks from 
foreign nations, still less to protect 
China and the Chinese against such 
attack These facts we are prone to 
forget, especially when we think of 


on 


aangers 





China, sentimentally, as the under- 


| dog 


It would not be fair to American 
citizens, who are carrying on honor- 
able trade or who are teaching or 
doing humanitarian work, to with- 
draw our troops suddenly and with- 
out adequate warning. On the other 
hand, I believe we owe it to our- 
selves not to send troops or vessels 
into zones made dangerous by rea- 
son of foreign invasion, especially 
where American citizens have al- 
ready been warned to withdraw. 

No American military forces 
should be in China for any purpose 
whatever except to protect Ameri- 
cans and if, after a half century or 
more of such military protection, 
China is unable or unwilling to pro- 
tect foreigners on legitimate busi- 
ness within its own borders, I think 
Americans should be warned that 
this is the case and that after such 
warning our troops should be pro- 
gressively withdrawn. 
been my opinion for 
The present situation 
only strengthens it. So long as most 
Americans believe that we have 
troops in China to protect China we 
are in constant danger of war. 


This has 
many years. 





‘Rep. Francis Case, 


Republican, from Second 
District of South Dakota, 


answers: 


THINK the United States should 
have withdrawn its naval ves- 
sels, marines and nationals from the 
danger zone in China some time ago 
—as soon as the hostilities assumed 
serious proportions. 

Withdrawal in the face of the 
present situation presents a very 
delicate problem—but one created, 
I fear, by our failure to have acted 
at the right time. 

When we quarantine for conta- 
gious diseases, it is generally under- 
stood that persons who invade the 
quarantine zone or remain in quar- 
antine territory, are inviting trouble. 





SENATOR CAPPER 





Nathaniel Peffer 


Lecturer on Far East, Columbia 
University; Fellow of Guggen- 
heim Memorial Foundation for 
Research in China, 


answers: 


HE United States should have 
withdrawn its naval vessels and 
Marines from China years ago in 
order to avoid just the kind of situ- 
ation that has arisen now. But not 
having done so in time, it shouid 
not do so now. 

Under present cireuntstances in 
the Far East, withdrawal would 
serve as invitation to the Japanese 
military forces to further aggres- 
sions of the kind that probably 
would draw the United States into 
war, whether it wanted war or not. 


concessions and settlements in 
China, the problem of naval forti- 


fications in the Pacific, and 
problem of Philippine neutraliza- 
tion, 


the | 





—Underwood & Underwood 
WILLIAM R. CASTLE 





National Council 
For the 
Prevention of War 


Through Its Executive Secretary, 
Frederick J. Libby, 


answers: 
6¢7,O you think the United 
States should withdraw its 
naval vessels and marines from 
the danger zone in China?” 


Certainly, this should have 
been done before the sinking of 
of the Panay. It should, in reality, 
| have been done years ago in loyal 
fulfilment of the spirit of the Nine- 
Power Treaty. It is not in the in- 
terest of the people of the United 
States to risk war for the sake of 
giving pseudo-protcction to a few 
American business men in No Man’s 
Land. It is not the wish of the 
people of the United States to con- 
tinue infringing upon the sover- 
eignty of China. 

A furious war has been in progress 
for months in the Far East, whether 
the President admits it or not. We 
have ourselves just had tragic evi- 
dence of the fact that it is war. Our 
nationals have been repeatedly noti- 
fied by our Government that they 
should evacuate the war zone and 
that, if they fail to do so, they re- 
main at their own risk. Many of 
our missionaries accept this risk 
gladly and are remaining to serve 
their Chinese friends who need 
them. 

Besides our missionaries, there 
are possibly 3,000 other Americans 
in China, largely business men, who 
have elected to stay. Our naval ves- 
sels and marines seem to have been 
kept there to protect these men and 
their property from both the Jap- 
anese and the Chinese. The orders 
given to our marines have been that 
they should shoot Chinese and Jap- 
anese airplanes indiscriminately, if 
threatened by them. 

The theory that a whole nation 
should risk its existence for the pro- 
tection of a few of its nationals or 
the interests of a few corporations 
has been repudiated by the Ameri- 
can people in our neutrality legis- 
lation and the accompanying de- 
bate. The practice never was real- 
istic nor honest. In history it has 
always been a pretext for imperial- 
istic expansion. The British Empire, 
for example, achieved its present 
magnitude largely through the ex- 
ploitation of attacks on its nationals 
on foreign soil. Our country must 
not follow this practice. 











taxpayers in the belief that its ob- 
ject is to defend our interests 
abroad. It is supported in the sup- 
position that it exists for defense of 
our soil from invasion. It is high 
time that this fact be clearly stated 
by Congress. Meanwhile, our sailors 
and marines should not be expected 
to give their lives to extend Ameri- 
can trade. 

At the same time, it should be 
noted that the presence of our gun- 
boats in Chinese waters and of our 
soldiers and marines on Chinese soil 
has long been regarded as an affront 
by the sensitive Chinese people. 
They want exactly the same rights 
of national sovereignty that other 
nations enjoy on their own soil. The 
Western nations under the leader- 
ship of Great Britain have progres- 
sively encroached upon those rights. 

From the Opium War until the 
present day every opportunity for 
extending their control in China 
has been seized by certain European 
states; and our Government has 
come forward after each encroach- 
ment to demand that the same so- 
called “rights” be accorded us. The 
aggression of Western Powers has 
been the evil precedent for 
present invasion of China. 





marines would mean Japanese domi- 
nation of the trade of China and 


SHOULD AMERICA WITHDRAW 
* ARMED FORCES FROM CHINA? 





oe 


‘James T. Shotwell 


Professor of History, Columbia 
University; President, League of 
Nations Association, 


answers: 


DO not think that the United 

States should withdraw its naval 
vessels and marines from the dan- 
ger zone in China at tze present 
time. Such an action would be en- 
tirely misinterpreted. 


Cyrus H. Peake 


Assistant Professor of Chinese, 
Department of International 
Relations and International 
Law, Columbia University, 


answers: 
HE United States Government 
should not withdraw its naval 
vessels and marines from China at 
this time, but more care should be 
taken in the future to keep them 
out of the shifting zones of actual 
combat. 

Precipitate abandonment of our 
historic rights in China, in the face 
‘of Japanese aggression, would lower 
our prestige and influence as a na- 
tion apd reduce our influence at a 
possible general conference on Pa- 
cific issues to be convened in the fu- 
ture for redress of the balance of 











| 
| 
| 





Nor is the navy supported by our | 


power in that part of the world 
temporarily upset by the Japanese 
militarists. 





John Nevin Sayre 
Executive Secretary, The Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation, New 
York City, 


answers: 


OOD neighbor policy of the 

United States should long ago 
have been applied to the Far East, 
to include complete withdrawal of 
marines and naval vessels from 
China. So long as they remain they 
constitute a humiliation, if not an 
affront, to Chinese patriotism and 
a standing invitation to American 
Business to rely on the military 
force of the nation to safeguard 
private risks. 

Further, they were a sign and 
symbol that the country of George 
Washington was nowadays keeping 
step with the imperialisms of Eu- 
rope in selfish exploitation of a 
non-aggressive people. 

Finally, there was always the dan- 
ger that if hostility or war broke 
out, an incident such as the sinking 
of the “Maine” or “Lusitania” 
might occur. 

If our Government had with- 
drawn our forces long ago, it would 
have avoided loss of life and bitter- 
ness by the sinking of the “Panay.” 
Although it may be embarrassing to 
call our forces home now, Congress 
should immediately demand it. Al- 
though we act late, let us do what 
is essentially right, lest a greater 
disaster befall. 





‘Harley F. MacNair 


Professor of Far Eastern History 
and Institutions, University 
of Chicago, 


answers: 

S LONG as the United States is 

able to maintain itself as a great 
power, or even as a sovereign power, 
it-is its moral duty to safeguard 
through the world, through all 
available channels, and by every 
means within its competence, its 
rights and those of its nationals 
based on treaties and other inter- 
national agreements. To withdraw 
from China its naval vessels, its 
marines or its other citizens at this 
juncture would be _ pusillanimous, 
and would comport with neither its 
dignity nor its interests. The execu- 
tive branch of the Government 
should be whole-heartedly supported 
by Congress and by all American 
citizens in defending from insult or 
attack American interests, material 
and non-material, in Eastern Asia 
and the Western Pacific. 

Never has this country, both its 
Government and its people, faced as 
grave issues in these areas as at 
present. It would be well if every. 


| American would inform himself by 


the | 


a careful study of Tyler Dennett’s 
“Americans in Eastern Asia,” in 
particular page 250 of that admira- 
ble work. 

influential than our navy has proven 
to be. We buy Japan’s silk and she 
buys half our cotton. This simple 
fact on which the economic welfare 
of both nations largely depends is 








|} ample reason why Japan is bound 


The argument is often heard that | 
the withdrawal of our gunboats and | 


the slamming of the “open door.” | 


There is no foundation for this fear. 
Japan is bound to the United States 


by economic ties that are far more | 





to treat us fairly in China. 

Summing up, therefore, it will be 
better for us, better for China, bet- 
ter for all concerned that our naval 
vessels and marines should be with- 
drawn, not only from the danger 
zone now, but from China perma- 
nently. 
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As Japanese government officials + south. The puppet government does # quirements, pasturage rights, mone- # detach Yugoslavia from the Little 
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A “deliberate attack or a “mis- 
take?” Tokio’s apologies. 
China's defiance. 





ACED with evidence that Japanese 

sinking of the United Ctates gun- 
boat “Panay” and three American 
Standard Oi] tankers in the Yangtze 
River Dec. 12 resulted from a de- 
liberate attack rather tnan a mis- 
take in identity of the ships’ na- 
tionality, the State Department 
moves firmly and sternly in dealing 
with the most serious incident af- 
fecting the United States that has 
developed during Japan’s undeclarea 
war in China. 

Countering claims in an original 
Japanese apology note that the 
aerial bombing of the ships was 3 
“mistake” due to “poor 
which prevented the attackers from 
seeing the American flags con- 
spicuously displayed by all four ves- 
sels, eye-witness testimony has been 
officially forwarded to Secretary of 
State Hull indicating that the flags 
were clearly visible, that Japanese 
army machine-gun fire was directed 
at the sinking ships besides the at- 
tack from the air, that the Jap- 
anesé navy planes swooped low and 
fired on the small boats in which 
survivors were trying to reach shore, 
and that Japanese officers or soldiers 
boarded the “Panay” before she sank 
with her flag still flying. 


+ 


visibility” | 


Prompt as were original protests | 


by the United States, made both to 
the Japanese ambassador in Wash- 
ington and to the foreign office in 
Tokio, supported presently by a 
lengthier and more sternly worded 
note, the Japanese government an- 
ticipated the note with a formal ex 
pression of apology and the claim 
that the attack had been the result 
of a “mistake.’ 


AMERICA’S DEMANDS 

Unsatisfied with these expressions, 
the American Government gave 
notice that it would expect a reply 
to its note offering full satisfaction 
in three particulars: (1) an apology, 
(2) indemnification for the loss of 
American lives and damage to prop- 
erty, and (3) positive guarantees 
against repetition of such attacks. 

The note set forth United States 
treaty rights to have its gunboats in 
the Yangtze River and declared that 
the “Panay” was legitimately en- 
gaged in helping evacuate Ameri- 
cans, including four embassy staft 
members, from Nanking at the time 
she was attacked and sunk, along 
with the American tankers, “Neip- 
ing,” “Mei Hsia” and “Mei An.” In 
the attack two Americans and an 
Italian war correspondent were 
killed and a score of Americans were 
wounged. 

Gravity with which this Govern- 
ment regards the situation was re- 
flected in President Roosevelt’s un- 
usual request that the American 
protest be carried over the heads of 
civil and military functionaries at 
Tokio to the Emperor of Japan him- 
self. 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


promised that a reply to the Ameri- 
can note would shortly be forth- 
coming, the admiral commanding 
the air corps was removed from 
his command and the Japanese navy 
offered to fire a salute for the dead 
at the scene of the “blunder.” 

The American protest vote, in de- 
manding positive guarantees against 
repetition of such incidents, referred 
to previous pledges of the sort that 
had not prevented recurring occa- 
sions for pretest. These incidents 
included shellfire that hit the Ameri- 
can cruiser “Augusta” on two occa- 
sions and the Dollar liner, “President 
Hoover,” causing two deatns and the 
injury of 18 persons; Japanese sei- 
zure of two boats under American 
protection, and the endangering of 
American life and property on sev- 
eral other occasions, especially dur- 
ing the fighting around Shanghai. 

The British simultaneously filed 
new protests as a result of Japanese 
attacks on British warships, culmi- 
nating a series of similar grievances. 
including the wounding of the Brit- 
ish ambassador to China. 





Congress took the “Panay” incident | 


calmly, manifesting a willingness to 
let the executive department handle 


it. The Senate, however, got intc | 


brief discussion of whether it would 
be wise to have American naval and 
military forces withdrawn from 
China, the House authorized early 
consideration of the Ludlow reso- 
lution proposing a constitutional 
amendment providing for a national 


referendum before Congress could | 
declare war except when the United | 


States is invaded, and Rep. Maas | 


(Rep.), of Minnesota, introduced a 
resolution to repeal the Neutrality 
Act (See Page 4). 


CHINA TO FIGHT ON 
As Japanese army and navy com- 


manders planned their triumphal 
| entry into the fallen city of Nanking, 


China’s Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek, who withdrew by plane into 
the interior, broadcast a “no sur- 
render” plea to the Chinese nation, 
pledging himself to “unswerving 
pursuance” of the course of resist- 
ance. 

The State Department received 
word that the 15 Americans remain- 
ing in Nanking had survived the 
bombardment of the city unscathed. 
An American newsreel camera man 
reported Nanking was a shambles, 
its streets filled with dead Chinese 
soldiers and civilians, and that all 
Chinese men found with any sign of 
having served in the army were 
herded together and executed in- 


| 
| 
| 


| 
stead of being held prisoners ac- | 


cording to the accepted usages of 
war. 

At the old Chinese capital, Peip- 
ing, which has been renamed Pek- 
ing, the Japanese proclaimed the 
“provisional government of all 
China” in charge of Chinese poli- 
ticians under supervision of Japan- 
ese military authorities. Territory 


supposedly under control of the pro- 


visional government will include all 


| of North China and presumably 


areas being conquered also in the 


THE 


not yet have a president or chief 
executive. 


IL DUCE MAKES A GESTURE 

While a heavy dawnpour drenched 
a cheering throng of Blackshirts at 
Rome, Premier Mussolini, with a 
score of searchlights playing on the 
balcony where he stood, formally 
announced Italy’s withdrawal from 
the League of Nations. His govern- 
ment “for several long years,” he 


"PANAY" 


tary privileges, etc., for citizens of 
the two nations who cross the 
Franco-German borders frequently. 
A second pact, to curb attacks on 
each other in the press, is under 
consideration. 
Also reported as one of the by- 
| products of French Foreign Minister 
Delbos’ goodwill tour of Little En- 
tente capitals is final agreement on 
a Franco-Yugoslavian trade pact. 
“Long live France! Long live the 





WITH THE MOST CANDID OF REGRETS 
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—Harris & Ewing 


eS Ambassador Hirosi Saito was a willing subject for the 

candid cameraman while waiting to see Secretary of State Cordell 

Hull to whom he expressed his deepest regrets over the bombing of 
the “Panay.” 








said, had offered the world “a spec- 
tacle of unheard-of patience.” But 
it had not forgotten, could not for- 
get the “opprobrious attempt to 
throttle the Italian people that was 
perpetrated at Geneva.” 

Action of the Italian Grand Coun- 
cil in deciding to quit the League 
was a cut-and-dried affair, in a ses- 
sion lasting only two or three min- 
utes. Berlin hailed the step with 
satisfaction. Paris official circles 
professed to see “little practical ef- 
fect” in the new development, since 
Italy has been inactive in the League 
ever since she was offended by at- 
tempts to check her Ethioptan con- 
quest by the application of eco- 
nomic sanctions. 

Some observers predicted Italy's 
next step would be resort to a vigo- 
rous role in the Spanish civil war. 
Unfavorable weather with snow and 
heavy rains has retarded Spanish 
military operations. With the long- 
heralded major rebel ofiensive yet 
to materialize, Loyalists reportedly 
believe the decisive phase of the war 
will not be reached till next Spring. 

The Irish Free State has just be- 
come the eighth government to rec- 
ognize Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia, 
but President DeValera encountered 
angry, opposition from Labor Party 
elements in the Dail Eireann, who 
compared Italian seizure of Ethiopia 
to painful chapters in the history of 
Ireland. 

FRANCE AND GERMANY 

Negotiation of a new border treaty 
between France and Germany is an- 
nounced, concerning passport re- 








Who and Why are Americans in China? 


in their religious ¢ mats, consular and other officers. 


Mewsaraica x 9 


Fleet of 37 ships and 3,860 
troops guard of 6,000. High 
proportion of missionaries. 





HO are the Americans who stay 

in China despite official warn- 
ings of danger? What are their 
reasons? 

In the war ravaged regions are 
some 6,000 Americans, young and old, 
relying on the American flag for pro- 
tection, the heads of families con- 
tinuing their business, professional 
and religious work. 

Scattered at outposts in the Sino- | 
Japanese war area, to look after the | 
interests of these Americans who | 
will not leave, are more than 3,860 
American marines and_ soldiers. 
Many of the American colonies are 
far from these protective forces. 

In addition to these forces ashore, 
the United States has 37 vessels in | 
the Orient, including the heavy 
cruiser “Augusta.” The Asiatic 
fleet, headquarters based at Manila, 
with some of iis vessels already in 
Chinese waters, could reinforce 
quickly the marines now in Chinese 
towns. From these vessels the Navy, | 
it is stated, could promptly land 
2,700 more marines. 


+ gaged not only 


| China. 


| @ Rockefeller endowment 


work but in secular education. 

The other 3,500 are American busi- 
ness and professional men and their 
families. That includes representa- 
tives of American oil, tobacco, elec- 
tric power and other industries, 
banking and manufacturing and 
Shipping officials and employes, 
whose concerns in many instances 
have capital investments in China 
or substantial business relations 
with Chinese trade. The Standard 
Oil Company has large interests in 


There are many American profes- 
sional people, including physicians, 
dentists, surgeons, nurses, engineers, 
and others, also in China. Many of 
the 3,500 are teachers, not included 
in the missionary class, who are | 
identified with schools, colleges ana | 
other institutions of learning. 

The plant of the Shanghai Power | 
Company, which has an electric 
power franchise for that city and | 
the National Carbon Company, | 
manufacturing batteries in China. | 
have American officers and em- | 
ployes. There are American phy- | 

| 





sicians and surgeons and nurses in 
the Peking Union Medical Hospital, 
in the 
former Chinese capital. 

The American press associations 
and newspapers have many reporters | 


| and photographers in China. 


PROPORTION OF MISSIONARIES 


Of the Americans in China about | 
2,500 are missionaries and their 
families, many of whom have spent 
a large part of their lives there, 
have raised their children there, 
have a strong desire to continue 
work at their posts even in the face 
of the war. Most of them are en- 





Fifteen Americans listed by name 
at Nanking have been offered the | 
protection of the American Embassy 


| and have been furnished by the 


embassy with ropes to scale walls if 
necessary, in the event of looting, 
street fighting or artillery fire. 

The State Department has 100 of 
its own personnel in China—diplo- | 


All these Americans have been 
offered the aid of the military and 
naval forces of the United States 
in an evacuation program but thev 
choose to stay. 

How the number of Americans in 
China has been reduced is shown by 
comparison of early and recent Gov- 
ernment figures. 


FUNDS ASKED IN CONGRESS 

A resolution to authorize an ap- 
propriation of $600,000 to defray the 
expenses of bringing home any 
Americans stranded in China was 
introduced, without action, in the 
House Dec. 17, by Rep. Allen (Rep.), 
of Illinois. Mr. Allen explained 
it follows the lines of a measure en- 
acted at the start of the World War 
to help Americans stranded in 
Europe. It was pointed out at the 
State Department, however, that of- 
fers to assist Americans to points 
of safety were made in the circulars 


| issued by the embassy and consular 


Offices last September and _ those 
who remain did not accept the prof- 
fer of aid. 

Last Spring, long before the Jap- 
anese advance on China, the De- 
partment of State made public an 


| estimate of 12,632 Americans resi- 
dent in China, on Jan. 1, 1937. 


Three and a half months ago, 
President Roosevelt, at a press con- 
ference aboard his yacht “Potomac” 
on Long Island Sound, 


there were still in China 


indicated | 
7,780 | 


Americans, many of them mission- | 


aries and teachers who would re- 
quire considerable time to arrange 
their affairs and reach evacuation 
points. 

That what had been 


[Continued on Page 14.] 


revealed 


Little Entente and democracy!” 
shouted Belgrade crowds that sped 
M. Delbos on his way after his visit 
to the Yugoslavian capital. The 
friendly demonstrations especially 
pleased the Quai d’Orsay because of 
reported Italian designs to try to 








BOMBING CRISIS: 
AMERICA'S DEMANDS ON JAPAN 


Entente. 

Russian government-controlled | 
newspapers are lecturing the rest of 
the world on the superiority of Rus- 
sia’s election system under the new 
constitution, tried out for the first 
time in a national election of 1,143 
members to the Supreme Soviet 
(parliament). The more than 90 
million voters who cast ballots com- 
prised 96.5 per cent of the registered 
electorate, the government asserts. 
And the election was unanimous. It 
had to be, since there were no lists 
of opposition candidates. A strenu- 
ous get-out-the-vote campaign had 
been waged to make the election an | 
impressive popular vote of confi- 
dence for the Stalin regime. 


THE COST OF ARMS 

As the Christmas season of “peace 
and goodwill” approached, with war 
raging on two opposite sides of the 
globe, the League of Nations 1937 
Armaments Yearbook appeared, 
showing that world military ex- 
penditures during the last year 
were almost three times the amounts 
spent annually in the pre-war period 
—$7,100,000,000 in 1937 as compared 
with $2,500,000,000 in 1913. In the 
1932-37 period, the Yearbook dis- 
closes, European countries increased 
their total military expenditures 80 
per cent, while the United States 
was expanding its preparedness out- 
lays by 50 per cent. 

A slight break in the foreign debt 
deadlock has brought satisfaction to 
the State Department. On Dec. 15 
semi-annual payment date, Hungary 
came through with a $9,828 install- 
ment on her iapsed debt to the 
United States, incurred through 
flour purchases in 1920. Twelve 
other European nations continued 
in default, but sturdy little Finland, 
as usual, presented its full install- 
ment of $232,143. 




















Black Swirling Water Swept Her 






Girl Leaps for Ferry- 
boat and Misses: C. 
C.C. Rescuers Plunge 





Above: Harold Watson of 64 
Scholes St. and his pal Joseph 
Flanagan of 717 Madison St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who were re- 
warded with C.C.C. Certificates of 
Valor signed by President 
Roosevelt 






mouth. | found her easy 
enough, butit was so cold in 
“A girl came running down the 
dock as the boat pulled away. She 
jumped ...and missed,” writes 
Harold Watson, “falling into the 
icy swirling water. Standing as | 
was on the deck of the ferryboat 
with my buddy Joe Flanagan, I 


there amongst cakes of floating 
ice I couldn't do more than just 
hold her up. It looked like we 
both would drown...I was ready 
to give up...when I realized Joe 
was shouting at me, saw him 
swimming toward us towing a life 
saw hersweptunderthepierwhile _ preserver. Thanks to him we got 
those on the dock couldn't tell the life preserver under the girl 
where she was. and brought her out from under 


“One man had a flashlight but the dock where soldiers in a life 


he didn't know where to shine it boat pulled us out. 

“But if it hadn't been for that 
flashlight and those fresh DATED 
‘Eveready’ batteries that kept the 
light burning in that 
icy salt water, there 


...1 had to have it so I jumped back 
on the dock and dove after the 
girl with the flashlight in my 


“EVEREADY” couldn't have been 
ma any rescue at all, for 
i Pa BATTE RI ES we never could have 
i ARE FRESH found the girl under 
| BATTERIES i 
(Signed) 


- The DATE-LINE 
Guarantees Freshness 


FO8 WAST RReweTS 
PUT ve semwice Barone 















YES. ABOUT FOUR TEASPOONFULS 
& INTO EVERY BATTERY WHEN 
, 'TS MADF BUT IF IT STANDS FOR 
| MONTHS ON A DEALERS SHELF, 


you Sar TuERe's | 
LQvuiO IN THIS 

BATTERY THAT 
MAKES IT WORK ? 






THE MOISTURE DRIES OUT, THE 
2° TTERY LOSES LIFE THATS WHY 





‘T PAYS TO Get DATED*EveReaoy” 
BATTERIES THE DATE*LINE OUARAN- 
TESS LONG LIFE 























OF INTEREST TO TELEPHONE USERS 


I think many people have only a vague idea of how our company functions within 
the Bell System, and how a unique business philosophy is operating to make your 
telephone service increasingly dependable and economical. This advertisement is the 


briefest possible statement of the philosophy that guides the Western Electric Company. 


PRESIDENT 




















In 1882 the Bell System became convinced that the best way to assure uniformity of 


1. To make telephone apparatus of 


high quality. 


This in itself is not unusual. What # unusual 
is that every item of equipment in the vast 
network of the Bell System must coordinate 
so perfectly that from any Bell telephone you 
can talk clearly with any one of the millions 
of others. Can you think of any other product 


which must meet such an extraordinary test? 


2. To work for efficiency and lower 


costs. 


Whether it be in purchasing materials—or in 
manufacturing the 43,000 items of telephone 
apparatus—or in distributing all this equip- 
ment to the Bell companies, Western Electric 
is always seeking the better way. As a result 


it has a progressive record of methods de- 


which operates under this three-fold policy: 


fected, and costs lowered. 


safety. 


veloped, products improved, economies ef.- 


3. To keep prices at the lowest pos- 
sible level consistent with financial 


Western Electric furnishes most of the tele- 
phone equipment used by the operating com- 


panies of the System. By combining their re- 


equipment necessary for universal telephone service was to control its manufacture 


through one organization. To this end it acquired the Western Electric Company, 


business, and to maintain the Company's finan- 
cial stability. 

This policy of voluntarily limiting profits 
is reflected in the Company's financial record. 
In recent years it has earned on its investment 
a tate of return only about half as large as 
that of a representative group of comparable 
manufacturers, and over a period of twenty 


years this rate has averaged less than 7%. 


quirements it is able to manufacture more 


and credit losses. The resulting savings it 


form of lower prices. 


economically; and it eliminates selling expenses 


On these sales the policy of the Company 
is to set the lowest prices which will enable 
it to pay fair wages to its employees, to earn 


a fair return on the money invested in the 


=> 


This set-up within the Bell System results in 


passes along to its telephone customers in the 


low costs to your Telephone Company, and 
thus Western Electric contributes its part in 
making Bell Telephone service dependable 
and economical. 


Western Electric 


BELL SYSTEM SERVICE IS BASED ON WESTERN ELECTRIC QUALITY 
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“TRE WOICE OF BUSINESS” 





NATION 


ON WHEELS 


Less than 40 years ago 
America went places 
with the aid of Dobbin 
and the family buggy. 
Meanwhile, inspired 
young wagon build- 
ers and bicycle me- 


chanics were tinker- 





4 190¢ MODEL 


ing with the first chug- 
chugging motor cars. 
Their early creations, crude and unreliable, pioneered 


today's safe, sleek, swift automobiles. 


The growth of the motor industry is a triumph for 
America and the American way of doing things. It is 


this system that has made possible a vastly better car 
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at less than half the price—so low in fact, that more than 
26 million motor vehicles travel the country’s three 
million miles of highways—one car for about every five 
people (there is only one car for about every seventy- 


five people in Europe). 


The development of this country’s gigantic automotive 
industry was a long, difficult struggle. It took years of 
exacting research and experiment to improve motors, 
bodies, tires and all the refinements that go into a 
modern car. And it required men with tremendous 
vision, ability and dogged persistence to work out the 
engineering and organization problems of mass pro- 
duction. In its expansion, the motor transport industry 
has created jobs for over five million workers. It has 


become the best customer of such industries as steel and 









various other metals, glass, rubber and upholstering 
fabrics and has provided the major market for another 


gigantic industry—gasolines and oils. In this way, it 
has provided employment for an additional six million 
wage earners. 


What system is it that has made America literally “a 
nation on wheels?” It is simply the American system 
in which capital, representing the savings of men and 
women in all walks of life, works hand in hand with 
efficient labor, representing technical and business 
ability and manual skill. 


O 


This advertisement is one of a series prepared by The New York 
Sun to create a broader understanding and appreciation of 
industrial America’s contribution to the advancement of our 


civilization and our social and economic well-being. 
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The labor Wee 


The Lawyers Guild Suggests 





HE conference on labor relations by 
held in Washington,: illustrates the increasingly 


between labor and the law. 


The Lawyers’ Guild is an organization of 
addition to its own members, it invited representatives 





stated, why the clerks only should 
be separated from the others, unless 
all types of workers were further 








subdivided. It certified the Broth- 
erhood as bargaining agency for all, 
such having been the proc boat in 
other instances when no_ similar 
complicating issues were involved. 

The company refused to recogr 
the Brotherhood as representative 
of the clerks, and the Brot herhood 
asked the Federal District Court at 
Nashville, Tenn., to order to do 
so. The court refused, holding that 
the Railway Labor Act does not per- 
mit the Board to group crafts, but 
that it must permit members of 
each craft to vote separately 

The Circuit Court of Appeals, up- 


held this dex 


ision on appeal 


Mr. Barclay Points to Record 


+ employes balloting separately on the 
two organizations. The employes’ 
Tr association was chosen oy the 
Model Laws” for Labor 2,28 19.220: ‘ Bromenood 
was chess n by the station s employes, 
“ ” 239 to 10. » total vote was in 
‘Four proposals by “liberal 239 to The tota 
: favor of the Brotherhood by 409 to 
members of bar. Individual 243 
s bef Le 3 ; 
work contracts before NLRB After argument, the Board held 
that all employes should form one 
the Lawyers’ Guild, just | unit, there appearing no reason, it 
close tie-up es : 

“liberal” lawyers. In 

of labor, 

which 


industry and government to take part in the discussions, 
centered about tentative drafts of laws affecting labor 
did not represent the 


The drafts, it was explained, 


relations. 
Guild’s final 


position nor was it intended that they should be made the subject 


of formal resolutions. They 


were four 


in number, two being sug- 


gested models for state legislation and two for Federal le ipistation. 


The 
bargaining 
measures 


State bills were collective 
and anti- injunction 
The Federal bills were 
designed to regulate wages and 
hours in industry and to prevent 
strike-breaking activities by detec- 
tive agencies, the latter showing 
evidence of having been framed 
after a perusal of hearings by the 
Senate Committee on Civil Liberties. 

The Guild itself is a doay of re- 
cent formation, said to have been 
organized to offset the conservative 
policies supported by the American 
Bar Association. Its constitution, 
adopted at the first convention last 
February, defines the Guild’s aim to 
be uniting “the lawyers of the coun- 
try in a professional organization 
which shall function as an effective 
social force in the service of the 
people to the end that human rights 
Shall be regarded as more sacred 
than property rights.” 

The conference was addressed by 
Secretary of Labor Perkins, Charles 
Fahy, general counsel for the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, John 
P. Boland, chairman of the New 
York Labor Relations Board, Repre- 
sentative Ramspeck of Georgia, and 
Brien McMahon, Assistant Attorney- 
General of the United States. 


MODEL FOR STATE LAWS 


The tentative draft for State labor 
relations acts was modelled on the 
Wagner Act but with the addition 
of a number of new “unfair labor 
practices.” These include espionage 
on employes to determine union af- 
filiations or activity, use of black- 
lists of employes, removal of fac- 
tories to escape collective bargain- 
ing agreements, and persuasion of 
employes to waive collective bar- 
gaining rights 

Other changes proposed in the 
tentative draft would extend bar- 
gaining rights to employes of State 
and municipal governments, pro- 
hibit the placing of company unions 
on election ballots, and prevent em- 
ployers, found guilty of unfair labor 
practices, from bidding on govern- 
ment contracts for one year. 

The tentative draft of the anti- 
injunction bill follows the model of 
the Federal Norris-LaGuardia Act 
but with additional provisions which 
repeal local ordinances against 
peaceful picketing, widen the defi- 
nition of labor disputes and require 
that an employer, who applies for 
an injunction, must post a bond of 
$1,000 if restraint of one person is 
sought and of $20 additional for 
each additional individual up to a 
maximum of $10,000 


WAGE-HOUR LEGISLATION 


The draft of a wage-and-hour 
bill follows closely the model of the 
Black-Connery bill, originally intro- 
duced into Congress earlier this 
year. It leaves wide discretion toa 
Fair Labor Standards Board in re- 
gard to standards set and industries 
or parts of industries to be ex- 
empted. 

The proposed bill covering detec- 
tive agencies would impose a tax on 
such agencies based on the number 
of offices and the number of em- 
ployes. Operation of agencies would 
be permitted only after licensing by 
the Secretary of Labor, a prerequi- 
site being that operators and em- 
ployes of such agencies should pre- 
sent proof of good character, 
checked by investigation of finger- 
prints and other records. Licenses 
might be revoked on proof that the 
licensee had engaged in a list of 
specified acts, including labor 
espionage, interference with peace- 
ful picketing and compiling and use 
of blacklists of employes on the 
basis of their union activity. 





Individual Contracts: 
Employers’ Obligations 


MONG the new issues which the 

National Labor Relations Board 

now has under advisement is this 
question: 

If an employer signs individual 
employment contracts with his em- 
ployees, do the holders of these con- 
tracts constitute a labor organiza- 
tion within the meaning of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act? 

In other words, has an employer 


- mamtves —— 
unaer these circumstances bar- 
gained collectively with his em- 
ployees? 

The employer concerned is the 


Williams Manufacturing Company, 
shoe concern of Portsmouth, Ohio, 
against which the Labor Board is- 
sued a complaint on charges filed 
by the United Shoe Workers (CIO). 
The trial examiner’s report is in the 
hands of the Board, which is ex- 
pected shortly to make its decision 
after considering exceptions filed 
by the union. 


HISTORY OF THE CASE 

According to findings of the trial 
examiner, the union began a cam- 
paign to enroll members iast March. 
Shortly thereafter the company pre- 
pared contract forms with blank 
space for the name of employes, the 
principal clause reading: 

“First party hereby employs sec- 
ond party for a term and period 
of ... from date and second party 
hereby agrees to work for second 
party for the said term and period. 
On consideration of the foregoing 
covenant, said first party agrees to 
pay second party the same basic 
rate as is now paid second party and 
same basic rate of pay shall con- 
tinue during the life of this contract 
unless modified by agreement of the 
parties thereto.” 

Several union members having 
been discharged, a strike was called 
on August 16. The company se- 
cured an injunction forbidding pick- 


eting, and the_strike soon collapsed. | 


DECISION FOR EMPLOYER 

In heari before the Board, a 
number of employees testified that 
the president of the company called 
them individually to “explain the 
contract and guarantee them em- 
ployment.” A number of witnesses 
testified that they signed the con- 
tracts out of fear of losing their 
jobs, others stated that they did so 
voluntarily and were well satisfied 
with it. 

The trial examiner concluded that 
the evidence fatled to substantiate 
the charge that the signing of in- 
dividual contracts had the purpose 
and effect of restraining and coerc- 
ing employees in the exercise of 
their collective bargaining rights. He 
did, however, state that the holders 
of individual contracts do not con- 
stitute a labor organization within 
the meaning of the National Labor 
Relations Act 


ngs 


The union filed exceptions to the 
findings, asking that the offering of 
individual contracts be declared an 
unfair labor practice. 


Bargaining Units 
And Racial Lines 


N ONE of the rare instances in 

which courts have refused to en- 
force orders of the National Media- 
tion Board, the Federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Detroit on Dec. 
15 upheld a Federal District Court 
decree setting aside a certification 
for bargaining agency issued by the 
Board 

The certification aside 
based on an unusual situation, i 
volving a racial question. 

For representative of all clerks, 
office and other station employes 
of the Nashville. Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railway, the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship’ Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employes had asked to be 
designated for purposes of bar- 
gaining. Some of the clerical work- 
ers, however, having formed an 
employes’ association, asked that 
the clerks should be made a unit 
separate from station employes and 
that this association should be 
placed on the ballot for such unit. 

A spokesman for the Board point- 
ed out that the local of the Broth- 
erhood in this case admitted Ne- 
groes to membership and that many 
of the clerks, practically all of whom 
were white, objected to acting with 
Negroes in bargaining procedure, 
this being a reason for forming the 
employes’ association 

The Board reserved the question 
of establishing two units, but order- 
ed an election with clerks and other 


set was 


n- 


| 
By HARTLEY W. BARCLAY 
Editor, “The Mill and Factory,” is- 
sued in New York City by the Con- 
over-Mast Corporation, 


MISTAKEN impression has been 
Li created as a result of the pub- 
licity given to our refusal to honor 
a subpoena from the National Labor 
Relations Board. Many individuals 
have referred to our publication as 
an anti-union magazine. Nothing 
could be more inaccurate than that 
statement. 

While it is true that we have mili- 
tantly opposed the activities of cer- 
tain labor groups which have 
preached class war and encouraged 
unlawful forms of violence, we have 
a clean and consistent reeord of 
supporting legitimate labor organi- 
zations and the objectives of legiti- 








—International 


HARTLEY W. BARCLAY 


mate labor leaders. Our publica- 
tions have always been published 
under union rules in union shops 


FOR ‘PEACEFUL METHOD” 

From my earliest working days, I 
have known certain labor leaders 
whose principles were sound, in my 
opinion, and I have known others 
whose theories and methods were 
reprehensible. We have merely dis- 
tinguished between the two groups, 


those who believe in peaceful meth- 
ods of negotiation and those who do 
not believe in peaceful methods 

In making my personal] position 
clear, I wish to call attention spe- 
cifically to the work of the Interna- 
ional Pressmen’s Union. Many years 


» this organization abolished the 


use of strikes as a weapon of labor 


wage and hour negotiation, and as 
a result, now dominates the press- 
work of the nation. They have been 
distinguished by the contrast be- 
tween the methods they use and 
those endorsed and advocated by 
John L. Lewis. Senator George L 
Berry from Tennessee, President of 


the International Pressman’s Union, 
has been a capable spokesman for 
their 100 per cent American view- 
point. Knowing Senator Berry and 
realizing that in his methods lay a 
lesson for America, I published last 
May his signature, an art 
which no other industrial manage- 
ment publication would have 
touched with a 1,000-foot pole, en- 
titled “The Path to Industrial 
Peace.” 


THE WEIRTON “EXPOSE” 

t took no less courage to publish 
this article than it did to publish 
the expose of the C. I. O.-N. L. R. B. 
alliance in the Weirton case. 

We also were the only industrial 
Management magazine to which the 
late Edward A. Filene of Boston con- 
tributed regularly during the closing 
years of his life. 

Fully appreciating the democratic 
System of the A. F. of L. as con- 
trasted with the fascist dictatorial 
system of the C. I. O., I realized the 
importance of our step when we en- 
dorsed the views of William Green 
in several lead editorials, signed by 
myself, during the past few years. 
In my conferences with Mr. Green, 
I have been most impressed by the 
fact that the American Federation 
of Labor adheres to a constitutiona] 
rule against the propagation of 
communism, while in my own per- 
sonal experiences with the C. I. O., 
the major facts regarding their pro- 
tection for Communist theories have 
been repeatedly impressed upon my 
mind. 


over icle 


Furthermore, it 
an easy thinz 
the National 


ainly not 
me to go before 
Industrial Council 


was cert 


for 


[Continued on Page 17.] | 








HE National Labor 
Board recently issued a_ sub- 
poena directing Hartley W. Barclay, 
editor of “Mill and Factory,” 
dustrial relations monthly, 


Relations 


an in- 
to appear 
in Board hearings in the pending 
against Weirton Steel 
ind produce all evidence 


case the 
Company 

bearing on 
article printed in his periodical en- 
titled, “The True Story of Weirton.” 

Mr. Barclay failed to respond to 
the subpoena, but filed an answer 
stating that the summons violated 
the Constitutional guarantee of the 
freedom of the press. 

J. Warren Madden, in a formal 
statement, forth his Board's 
position in the matter, denying that 
the freedom of the press was in- 
volved. A statement, prepared for 
“The United States News” by Mr. 
Barclay, appears on this pag*, which 
is in part an answer to Mr. Mad- 
den’s statement and in part an ex- 
planation of the labor policy of “Mill 
| and Factory;” asserting that above 


the publication of an 


set 


all it is not an anti-union publica- 


| Madden had compared the 
position of a writer refusing to give 
testimony before the Board to that 
| of a reporter who publishes the 
story of a crime and then is called 
on by a grand jury to tell what he 
knows about the case. There is no 
| recognized immunity for reporters in 


such cases, Mr. Madden declared. 


The United States News ; 


| 


| In Explaining Labor Policy 
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A TRIP HOME for Christmas via Chesapeake and Ohio! 






ae 


youc folks as well! You'll enjoy traveling on America’s most dis- 


That’s a thrilling present you can give yourself and please 





TO CHICAGO FOR 
THE HOLIDAYS? 


tinguished fleet of trains— The George Washingten, The Sportsman 
and The F. F.V. For, on Chesapeake and Ohio you can go East or 


—Then, by all means, make 
your Yuletide pleasures com- 
plete by going on Chesapeake 
and Ohio! From Washington, 
your ticket in comfortable 
coaches costs only $15.45, or 
$23.15 in luxurious Pullmans 


West luxuriously yet inexpensively. You can ride in Imperial Salon 
Coaches for just 2 cents a mile... or in Pullmans at only 3 cents a 
mile for rail fare. And you'll Sleep Like a Kitten and Arrive Fresh 


tov! 
aisy: 
For reservations pee further asa D ‘s 
information mquire 
F. E. LANDMEIER, D. P. A. 
432 Washington Bldg., Washington 
Telephone: National 0824 


Your Chesapeake and Ohio ticket agent will be glad to help you 


choose your personal travel gift—ask him for complete information 








on fares and schedules. 





THE GEORGE WASHINGTON «+ THE SPORTSMAN « THE F. F. V. 


America’s Most Distinguished Fleet of Trains 


The Feclroad 


CHESAPEAKE 


wilh a Heart” 














AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY e EAST PITTSBURGH, 





T’S a miniature electric range that 
Mollie is asking for—so why shouldn't 
she use a fast, modern means of getting 
in touch with Santa about it? Good- 


ness knows, 


date every year. 


bulging with electric trains and boats, 
radio parts, and electric construction 


sets. 


little candles he used to make? Now- 


adays 








he’s getting more up-to- 
His bag is always 


And remember those sputtering 


he decks the trees with gay- 


Westinghouse 


rd 


PENNSYLVANIA 





CALLING 
Santa Claus” 


The modern Christmas is an ELECTRICAL Christmas 


sands of factories, Westinghouse motors 
drive marvelous machines that make 
every kind of gift cheaper and better. 
Westinghouse generating apparatus 
even supplies the electric current that 
drives those motors, lights Christmas 
trees, and helps to prepare food 
for Christmas dinners. The hands of 
Westinghouse serve you in many 
ways at Christmas —and at every 
other time of the year. 


colored electric lights that are much 
safer and prettier. 

For grownups, too, electricity helps 
to solve Santa’s problems. Westing- 
house, for example, provides a com- 
plete array of delightful gifts, from 
ranges and refrigerators to waffle bakers 
and warming pads. They’re gifts that 
last — for many Christmases to come. 

But that’s not all the help that West- 
inghouse gives Santa Claus. In thou- 


Tle name a mers 
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PURE FOOD ENFORCER 
Food and Drug Administrator W. G. Campbell has 
125 inspectors in the field, many of whom just now 


are in a nation-wide crusade against use of diethylene 
glycol (alcohol substitute) in food products. 





Labor 


ALF a million or more workers in soft coal mines, 

are exempt from minimum price standards 
under the Guffey Act and may buy coal for their 
homes at customary reduced prices from their mine 
operators “pursuant to any arrangement by which 
the reduction is part of the employe’s compensation 
for labor.” The decision recognizes collective bar- 
gaining agreements that carry an understanding as 
to price the miners shall pay for their household 
coal. Source: National Bituminous Coal Commis- 
sion, Dec. 13. 

x ** 

Workers, who are temporarily laid off or are on 
furlough, are still to be regarded as employes for 
purposes of choosing an agency for collective bar- 
gaining. This holds even though the workers may 
possibly never be recalled to work. The practical 
application of the rule is that they are entitled to 
vote in an election for choice of bargaining agent. 
Source: Decision of National Mediation Board up- 
held by Circuit Court of Appeals, Dec. 7. 

x * * 


A new rule is announced by the National Labor , | 


Relations Board to be applied in determining 
whether plant-wide units are appropriate for bar- 
gaining purposes as opposed to permitting crafts- 
men to bargain separately. The rule, to be applied 
in conjunction with others, is based on interde- 
pendence of operations carried on by different 
classes of workers. When stoppage of work by one 
group would shortly cause a tie-up of all work, 
this is found to be an argument for making the en- 
tire plant one unit, particularly when supportea 
by a finding that the work among the different 
craft groups does not differ essentially in charac- 
ter. Source: Order of NLRB, Dec. 8. 
** * 


Results of consent elections held by the National 
Labor Relations Board are in a different class from 
those held by its order, the difference lying in the 
fact that the Board is more likely to set aside the 
results and order a new election even though a 
contract has been signed with the winner of the 
consent election. Such results may be upset if the 
Board finds that there is evidence of emp!oyer domi- 
nation of the union which won the consent election. 

x * 


In some States having Labor Relations Acts, em- 
ployers have no standing to ask for elections among 
their employees for choice of bargaining agent, the 
reason assigned being that they might otherwise 
choose for their requests times entirely favorab:e 
to the management and so defeat the purposes of 
the statutes. This ruling applies specifically to 
Pennsylvania but not to New York, where the State 
Labor Relations Board has adopted regulations per- 
mitting employer petitions. Source: Order of Penn- 
Sylvania Labor Relations Board, Sept. 27. 

x * & 

Inducing employees to sign “yellow dog contracts” 
is a violation of the National Labor Relations Act. 
These are agreements that the employee will not 
join a union. Source: Decision of NLRB upheld 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals at San Francisco, 
Dec. 14. 

x ke * 

In bidding on government business, contractors 
may not specify in their contracts that wage rates 
may be raised or lowered in response to major 
economic changes. Source: Ruling of Acting Comp- 
troller General Elliott in rejecting bids containing 
such specifications in connection with contracts 
for corstruction of the Grand Coulee Dam in the 
State of Washington. 

x * 


Industry would be subjected to an 8-hour day 
and 40-hour week as standard under a new wage 
and hour bill introduced in the House. The bill 
provides for payment of the highest prevailing wage 
as the standard for all crafts and common labor as 
determined by union scales or local wage with a 
minimum pay of 40 cents an hour. Source: Bill 
introduced by Representative Johnson (Farmer-La- 
bor), Minn. 





Securities Regulation 


tg foreign holding companies must register witn 
the Securities and Exchange Commission if they 
wish to acquire any utility assets located in this 
country, or more than 5 per cent of the securities 
of any holding company or subsidiary operating 
utility assets in the United States. Heretofore, for- 
eign holding companies were exempt from registra- 
tion under these circumstances. Source: SEC, 
Dec. 14. 





Banking and Loans 
OLDERS of “gold clause” bonds have no legal re- 
course to prevent the Treasury from paying off 
these bonds in advance of maturity, despite the 
Treasury's refusal to redeem the obligations in goid. 

Source: Supreme Court decision, Dec. 13. 
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ESSENTIAL INFORMATION OF NATIONAL INTEREST; 
LATEST NEWS OF GOVERNMENT ACTION 





Business Regulation 


UBLISHERS OF POPULAR MUSIC, under con- 
templated trade practice rules, would not be 
permitted to give “push money”, bonus or other 
payments of value to any orchestra or band leader, 
performer, singer, dancer or musician employed by 
another in the industry, for use of published or copy- 
righted music at a public performance, without the 
employer’s consent to such gifts. Source: Federal 
Trade Commission, Dec. 16. 
e 2 ¢@ 


Any member of the popular-music publishing in- 
dustry, under a proposed code, would be proceeded 
against for unfair trade practice if he leases, sells 
or contracts to sell sheet music or orchestration for 
use or re-sale, or to give discount or rebate, on any 
condition that a competitor’s music shall not be 
used, where the effect is to create a monopoly. 
Source: Federal Trade Commission, Dec. 16. 

x * * 


Manufacturers of flavoring extracts, confection- 
ery and other commodities are subject to seizure of 
products and prosecution if they use in such prod- 
ucts diethylene glycol, an alcohol substitute which 
the Federal Food and Drug Administration holds to 
be harmful to health and violative of the food and 
drug laws. Large quantities of flavoring extracts, 
containing diethylene glycol, recently have been 
seized in Kansas City, Denver, Pittsburgh, Balti- 
more and other cities. Source: Department of 
Agriculture, Dec. 14. 

x * * 

A company must not distribute incomplete copies 
of proceedings with the Federal Trade Commissicn 
which create a false impression to the effect that 
the Government is advising the trade of unlawful 
or unfair practices of a competitor. Source: Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, Dec. 16. 

x * 

A company is guilty of an unfair trade practice 
when it stamps symbols on its products which create 
the impression that these products are approved by 
a standard laboratory when the products have not 
been given such approval. Source: Federal Trade 
Commission, Dec. 16. 

x* we 

Manufacturers must not use the words “Paris” or 
“France,” or illustrations suggesting French origin, 
in advertising products made in the United States. 
This requirement holds good even though the in- 
gredients of the products are imported from France. 
Source: Federal Trade Commission, Dec. 10. 

x * 

A manufacturer is guilty of an unfair trade prac- 
tice when he describes a product as a“new chemi- 
cal discovery” when the product is not new. Source: 
Federal Trade Commission, Dec. 10. 

x * *& 

A company making rayon products is competing 
unfairly when it sells such goods without clearly 
identifying them as rayon. Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Dec. 10. 

* + = 

A correspondence school, selling instruction in 
secret service work and crime detection, must not 
represent that completion of its course will qualify 
a student for a position with the» United States 
Secret Service: Source: Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, Dec. 13. 

xk * 

A manufacturer of bandages which are not ster‘le 
must not use the word “sterilized” in describing his 
product. Source: Federal Trade Commission. 

~*~ * * 

A company engaged in the manufacture and sale 
of preserves must not represent a product as “pure 
apple butter” when the product does not measure 
up to reasonable standards of quality. Source: Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, Dec. 13. 

e+ & ¢ 

Any liquor distributor who transports spirits, or 
even causes such transport, into a State for use 
there in violation of the State laws, will be sub- 
ject to suspension of Federal permits. Source: Fed- 
eral Alcohol Administration, Dec. 14. 

x we * 

The fact that any applicant for a liquor whole- 
saler’s basic permit is “not likely to operate in con- 
formity with Federal laws by reason of the appli- 
cant’s past business and éxperience and trade con- 
nections,” will be considered as a basis for denial 
of a permit. Source: Federal Alcohol Administra- 
tion, Dec. 14, 

x *& * 

A distilling company is guilty of an unlawful 
practice if it does not comply with the regulations 
for labeling of distilled spirits. Labels must be 
placed on bottled distilled spirits showing the age 
of the liquor and other information required by law. 
Source: Federal Alcohol Administration, Dec. 13. 

xk * 

A distilling company must not make false entries 
in reports which are required under Federal law, Lt 
also is illegal to ship distilled Spirits into a prohibi- 
tion State. Source: Federal Alcohol Administra- 
tion, Dec. 14. 

x * re 

Makers of alcoholic beverages are forbidden to ad- 
vertise that “the consumption of alcoholic bever- 
ages will contribute to the mental or physical well- 
being of the consumer, or that such beverages may 
be consumed without detrimental effects.” Also it 
is unlawful to advertise that alcoholic beverages re- 
lax or soothe tired nerves, improve appetite or diges- 
tion, and do not affect efficiency. Source: Federal 
Alcohol Administration, Dec. 10. 

x~* * 

Makers of alcoholic beverages may advertise ir 

respect to dry sherry, cocktails, vermouth, etc., that 


| 
| 











“it may be used at any time of day but is par- 
ticularly appropriate as an appetizer before meais 
or at the cocktail hour,” or that “it is especialy 
Suitable as an aperitif before dinner.” However, any 
Statement tending to give the words “aperitif” and 
“appetizer” a broader meaning than that which in- 
dicates merely the appropriate time or method of 
consumption is prohibited. Source: Federal Alcohoi 
Administration, Dec. 10. 





Government Contracts 
ERSONS bidding on Government contracts must 
make their bids conform to advertised specifi- 
cations if their bids are to be considered. A Gov- 


ernment official cannot make exceptions to the ad- 
vertised specifications in order to make an award 
to an exceptionally low bidder even though he is of 
the opinion that the article offered would be ade- 
Comptroller General, Nov 


quate. Source: 19. 


. 
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IT’S THE PRINCIPLE OF THE THING 


Housing 


UILDERS of homes costing $10,000 will be able to 
get FHA mortgage insurance on loans cove’- 
ing as much as 86 per cent of the cost. Under an 
amendment to the Housing bill, which has been 
approved by the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, such builders would be permitted to get in- 
surance on a 90 per cent mortgage loan on the 
first $6,000 of cost and insurance on 80 per cent loan 
for the next $4,000 of cost. 
x~ * * 

A home owner, under the proposed housing legis- 
lation, will be permitted to obtain loans for mod- 
ernization and repair which will be covered under 
Federal Housing Administration insurance. This 
will revive the conditions for insuring moderni- 
zation and repair loans which formerly were au- 
thorized under Title I of the National Housing Act. 
This section was permitted to expire ‘last spring. 





“eg 





—Harris & Ewing 


HAIRMAN of the National Labor Relations Board, J. Warren Madden, told the Senate 

Commerce Committee he was doubtful that principles of the Railway Labor Act could be 

applied successfully to the maritime industry. Chairman Madden (left), shown with Counsel 
for the NLRB, Charles Fahy (right), and Nathan Witt, Secretary of the Board. 





Transportation 


Railroads 


ACKING, marking, loading and handling of ex- 
plosives 2nd other dangerous articles for rali- 
road transportation are to come under new Govern- 
ment regulations on which the ICC will hold hear- 
ings Jan.6. 
x * *® 

All railroads must report to the ICC as of Jan. 
1 of each year, showing lines or parts of lines op- 
erated under the block system, interlocking and 
automatic train-stop, train-control and cab-signal 
systems, and the lines or parts of lines on which 
train orders are transmitted by telegraph or tele- 
phone. New and amended regulations for these ve- 
ports have been issued. Source: ICC, Nov. 3. 

Se @ # 

Interstate Commerce Commission appeals from 
Federal court decisions that upset its rates for mail- 
carrying compensation to the railroads come within 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. Source: ICC, 
Dec. 13. 

x * * 


Motor Carriers 


LL mechanized transportation will be barrea 
from 5,000,000 acres of wild country in eight 
States, set aside for Indians as roadless and wild 
areas. The tracts set aside are in Arizona, Colorado, 
Minnesota, Montana, Oregon, Utah, Washington, 
and Wyoming. Source: Interior Department, 
Dec. 15. 





Agriculture 


OTTON growers, buyers and ginners who apply 
for Federal loans on cotton must do so on a 
bona fide basis, conforming strictly to the law, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation warns. The Cor- 
poration has asked the Department of Justice to 
proceed against 25 or 30 Arkansas applicants on 
charges of attempting to defraud the Government 
through illegal applications for cotton loans. 
Source: CCC, Dec. 10. 





Utilities 
TILITY companies operating in the same ter- 
ritory are not to be required to merge under 
conditions laid down in the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act of 1935 merely because their activities 
are supplemental. The merger must be shown to be 
in the interest of improving services or reducing 


rates to the consuming public before it will be 
recommended by the Federal Power Commissicn. 
Source: Federal Power Commission, Dec. 13. 


+ 


Source: Statement by Chairman Steagall (Dem.), of 
Alabama, of House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, Dec. 16. ° 

x * * 

Builders of apartment houses or groups of single- 
family units will be permitted, under the proposed 
housing legislation, to get FHA insurance of con- 
struction loans of more than $16,000 and up to a 
maximum of $250,000. The developer will be per- 
mitted to get insurance up to 80 per cent of the cost 
but after the units are sold the individual buyer will 
be permitted to get insurance on mortgage loans up 
to 90 per tent of the cost. Source: Statement by 
Representative Steagall, Dec. 16. 

x~* * 

Provisions for setting up national mortgage asso- 
ciations are revised in the pending housing bill. 
Under the new legislation the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation is authorized to invest up to 
$50,000,000 in national mortgage associations and 
such associations would be authorized iv issue their 
other obligations up to 20 times their capital. 
Source: Statement by Representative Steagall, Dec. 
16. 

x * * 

Mortgage associations, under the proposed re- 
vision of the National Housing Act, would be per- 
mitted to make direct loans only on large scaie 
housing projects. They would be able to purchase 
real estate mortgages, whether insured or not, but 
would be allowed to issue debentures azainst these 
mortgages only up to their total value. The de- 
bentures of the associations are exempt from tax- 
ation except surtaxes, inheritance and gift taxes. 
Source: Statement by Representative Steagall, Dec. 
16. 





Banking and Loans 


A note given to a member bank of the Federal 
Reserve System by a householder who uses the 
proceeds to buy household equipment such as radios 
or furniture is eligible for discount by a Federal 
Reserve Bank if it has a maturity at she time of 
discount of not more than 90 days. Source: Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, Dec. 13. 

* * 2 

A note of a finance company given to a member 
bank, the proceeds of which are loaned to other 
borrowers, who use the funds obtained in this man- 
ner to buy goods for use or consumption, are 
eligible for discount at a Federal Reserve Bank if 
the note meets the applicable requirements of the 
Federal Reserve System regulations as to maturity 
and in other respects. The question in any par- 
ticular case as to whether paper offered for dis- 
count meets the requirements as to eligibility and 
whether it is acceptable from a credit standpoint 


is up to the Federal Reserve Bank at which the 
paper is offered. Source: Federal Reserve Board, 
Dec. 13. 

















—Underwood & Underwood 
COTTON “LOAN SHARKS” BEWARE 
Lynn P. Talley, president of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, is going after cotton growers, ginners 
and buyers, who try to beat the Government in ille- 
gal ways of seeking cotton loans. 





Social Security 


ARLIER payment of unemployment compensa- 

tion may be permitted in States which passed 

their laws late. This speeding up of the date of be- 

ginning payments, would be undertaken to pro- 

vide as much stimulation as possible to purchasing 

power at this time. Source: Amendment recom- 
mended by President Roosevelt, Dec. 16. 

ee ¢ 

Persons now 60 and over may be permitted to 
continue working through 1941 to qualify upon re- 
tirement for monthly old-age annuities instead of 
receiving lump sum payments, the procedure now 
outlined in the Social Security law. Source: 
Amendment recommended by President Roosevelt, 
Dec. 16. 

x wk * 

Employes of national banks and State banks, 
members of the Federal] Reserve System, and em- 
ployes of institutions members of the Home Loan 
Bank system may be included under the provisions 
of the Social Security Act. Source: Amendment 
recommended by President Roosevelt, Dec. 16. 

x * * 

Employers in the future may have to pay unem- 
ployment compensation taxes on the basis of the 
steadiness of employment they offer. Technical 
changes have been recommended in the Social 
Security Act to enable “merit rating” to be put into 
effect. This means that employers who have a 
record of continuous operation of their plants and 
few lay-offs will pay unemployment compensation 
at a smaller rate than employers who are unable to 
provide such steady employment. Source: Changes 
recommended by President Roosevelt, Dec. 16. 

x * * 

Death claims arising out of Social Security Act 
payments could be paid directly to a widow and 
dependent children, under an amendment pro- 
posed Dec. 16 by President Roosevelt. This would 
save expense of probating estates—as in veterans’ 
laws. Source: Letter from President Roosevelt to 
Senator Pat Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi, chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, Dec. 16. 

x * * 

Employers may be allowed to compute unem- 
ployment compensation taxes on the basis of ‘wages 
paid” instead of on the basis of “wages payable” 
as at present. Such a change in the Social Securfy 
Act procedure has been proposed to permit em- 
ployers to make a duplicate list of wage payments, 
which could be used in making wage reports for 
both unemployment compensation taxes and old 
age insurance taxes, thus greatly simplifying em- 
ployers’ wage reports. Source: Amendment recom- 
mended by President Roosevelt, Dec. 16. 

x * * 

A railroad retirement pension applicant whose 
annuity has not begun to accrue may decide by 
Jan. 1, or at least within five years before his an- 
nuity does begin, or upon furnishing proof of healta 
satisfactory to the Retirement Board, whether he 
wants to convert it into a “joint and survivor” an- 
nuity. He may elect to have the value of his an- 
nuity split by a reduced annuity to himself during 
his life and an annuity after his death to his spouse 
for her life. Amounts for the two cannot exceed his 
single-life annuity. Source: RR. Retirement Board, 
Dec. 10. 

xk * 

Services performed by employes of a seed com- 
pany, which grows the seeds it sells on its own farm, 
consisting of the cleaning, packing and shipping of 
seeds, constitute “agricultural labor” within the 
meaning of the Social Security Act and are exempt 
from taxation under the Act. Source: Internal 
Revenue Bureau, Dec. 13. 

x * 

Services performed by an employe on a farm, of 
which the employer is owner or tenant, in the grow- 
ing of mushrooms constitute “agricultural labor” 
within the meaning of the Social Security Act and 
are exempt from taxation. Source: Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau, Dec. 13 

x kk 

Awards paid by a company to employes in its manus 
facturing plant for the submission of suggestiors 
to increase efficiency and.comfort of workers, cons 
stitute wages and are taxable under both the un- 
employment compensation and old-age benefits 
phases of the Social Security Act. Source: Internal 
Revenue Bureau. Dec. 13. 

x* re 

Premiums which an employer pays in fulfilling the 
workmen’s compensation act of his State, designed 
to protect employes against injuries sustained tn 
the course of their work, are not to be considered 
as taxable wages under the provisions of the Social 
Security Act. Source: Internal Revenue Bureau, 
Dec. 13. 





Education 


A STUDENT dismissed from the public schools for 
refusal to salute the flag has no legai recourse 
on constitutional grounds. This is the inference 
from the Supreme Court’s action Dec. 13 in refus- 
ing to grant a petition for review of a Georgia Su- 
preme Court decision upholding the Atlanta school 
board in its expulsion of a student who refused to 
Salute the flag. 
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By Robert H. Jackson, Assistant Attorney General of the United States 


til buyers begin to buy and our ex- ¢ ture, confident in the belief that the # housing field for the suppliers of 


THE government in Washington is studying intensively the prob- 
lem of new regulations or controls for American business. 
Robert H. Jackson, Assistant Attorney General in charge of the 


anti-trust division, is heading up this study. 


Mr. Jackson recently 


accompanied President Roosevelt on his fishing trip in Florida 


waters. 


Because of the importance that attaches to the new moves that 
may be contemplated by the national government, The United 
States News presents the full text of an address by Mr. Jackson be- 
fore the Consumers’ National Federation, in New York City, Dec. 
11, the revelation it makes of official thinking on a problem that will 


command more attention in the months ahead. 


BRAHAM LINCOLN used to have 

a formula for trying times: 

“If we could first know where we 

are and whither we are tending, we 

would better know what to do and 
how to do it.” 

These are not difficult days, meas- 
ured by what we have gone through, 
and what other parts of the world 
are going through. But they are un- 
comfortable days, and they are days 
in which a portion of the population 
which needs protection as con- 
sumers, may equally need protection 
as holders of jobs. It seems unreal- 
istic, therefore, to think of the in- 
terests of the consumer today except 
in relation to our whole economic 
Situation. 

Applying Lineoln’s formula, where 
are we right now—both as con- 
sumers and as workers? 

The President has been called a 
demagogue for saying that one-third 
of the nation is ill-clad, ill-nourished 
and ill-housed. Certainly the Brook- 
ings Institution is not a propaganda 
agency of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion. But the figures of the Brook- 
ings Institution, even before the de- 
pression of 1929, show that the 
President understated our difficulty 
by 100 per cent. 

Many of you will remember this 
finding of the Institution: “At 1929 
prices a family income of $2,000 may 
perhaps be regarded as sufficient to 
supply only basic necessities... It 
is significant to note that more than 
1,600 families, or practically 60 per 
cent of the total number, were below 
the standard of expenditure. ... Of 
the non-farm families as a whole, 
16 million or 74 per cent did not 
have sufficient income in 1929 to 
provide an adequate diet at moder- 

ate cost.” 


MILLIONS ON LOW INCOME 


The same study showed: 

Nearly 20 million families, 71 per 
cent of the population, with less 
than $2,500 of annual family in- 
come. 

Sixteen million families, 60 per 
cent, with less than $2,000 annual 
family income 

Twelve million families, 42 per 
cent, with less than $1,500 annual 
income, and 

Six million families, 21 per cent, 
with less than $1,000 annual income. 

These families are not only the 
greater part of America today. They 
are pretty nearly all of America to- 
morrow. They alone are reproducing 
themselves on a survival basis— 
their children are probably 90 per 
cent of the children of America. 

Dr. Lubin, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, has strikingly set forth 
the reality of what it means to live 
on one of these lower bracket in- 
comes. Some of you may know his 
study of a year or two ago of coh- 
sumption in a typical city dweller’s 
family with a single wage earner. 
The typical American wage-earning 
family such as we have in New York 
lives on an income of from $1,200 to 
$1,500 a year. 


THE COST OF CLOTHING 


How do they live on it? What can 
such a family do with that income 
of $100 or $125 a month? 

Ill-clad ? 

For clothing such families can 
spend only about 12 cents of every 
dollar of income. In a family of 
four less than $4 per month per per- 
son is available for clothes. The 
father of the family must make a 
suit last three years. He can buy a 
new overcoat only every four or five 
years. The mother can buy only $5 
or $6 dresses and has one winter hat 
and one summer hat a year. (But 
she does have silk stockings). 


THE COST OF FOOD 


Ill-nourished? 

Food expenditures take one-third 
of the employed worker’s income on 
the average, but for the employed 
worker’s income in the _ lowest 
brackets it is a larger proportion. 
It amounts to about $8 per week or 
$2 per week each for a family of 
four. The diet is weighted heavily 
with flour, potatoes, bread and pork. 
The market basket has little space 
for fresh fruits and vegetables, and 
despite the importance of milk to 
the health of youngsters, four out of 
every ten families consumed less 
than two quarts of milk per person 
per week. 


THE COST OF HOUSING 
Ill-housed? 
For $20 a month such a family 


| every 100 employed wage earners 


gets 2 flat or half a double house or | spring to taper off the Government 





a four or five room frame house for 
the shelter of its four or five mem- 
bers. Rent claims about 15 per cent 
to 20 per cent of the average em- 
ployed worker’s income. 

The house is not steamheated nor 
does it have an oil burner or other 
central heating. 

Go to the movies, read advertise- 
ments, listen to orations about the 
American standard of living and you 
would expect to find electric lights, 
gas or electricity for cooking, run- 
ning water and a flush toilet inside 
the home as normal elements in the 
wage earner’s standard of living. 
Yet this survey shows that in many 
large cities a large proportion of 


employed wage earners’ families did 


not have some qy all of these ele- 
mentary living conveniences. 


AS TO THE LUXURIES 


What of the luxuries that have 


| become necessities? 


If a family in this income bracket 


| has a car at all it is not likely to be 


anew one. In one year in a Middle 
Western city it was found that for 
families, three bought new cars and 
twelve bought used cars during the 
year. In a large eastern city one 
out of a hundred bought a new car 
during the year and three bought 
used cars. 

“It is only at the highest economic 
levels,” says Dr. Lubin, “that the 
wage earners’ families can afford 
frequent movies, a second-hand car, 
and clothing which meets the needs 
of winter and at the same time has 
some style. Even at these higher 
levels, after taking care of the fam- 
ily’s needs for food, clothing and 
housing, it Js only infrequent that 
that amount left over for other pur- 
poses is equal to one-third of the 
family income.” 

To this type of family, 
matter of bare shelter, food and 
clothing. Health is accidental, for 
such families can afford little medi- 
cal, dental or hospital care. Justice 
is luck, for the victims of unjust 
dealing cannot afford an advocate. 
Entertainment, except the lowest, is 
free or non-existent. 


WHAT OF TOMORROW? 


What can government do for this 
cradle of tomorrow’s America? 

It can use anti-trust laws to stop 
obvious raids upon the consuming 
classes. 

There are definite limitations upon 
the usefulness of these laws. No 
corporation ever really loses an anti- 
trust case occause it is always longer 
than any other proceeding in the 
time-consuming processes of law. 
The government lawyer who begins 
a case seldom manages to survive in 
government long enough to see the 
case through the Supreme Court. 
The anti-trust laws themselves are 
full of loopholes because the courts 
have treated them most unkindly 
and there has béen no conscious ef- 
fort in the last fifteen years to keep 


life is a 


| them as modern as the ways of the 


transgressor. No Congress will ever 
realize the size of the appropriation 
necessary to fight a comprehensive 
battle against monopolies through 
many and prolonged trials and suc- 
cessive appeals. 

Nevertheless, even during a neces- 
Sary process of revision, the anti- 
trust laws can be employed in stra- 
tegic sectors as really effective wea- 
pons in a battle against high prices 
if private enterprise as a whole is 
wise enough to see that what the 
Government is after is not to wreck 
business but to keep prices reason- 
able so that the consumer can buy 
and business can keep going, and 
the worker can have a job. 


VOLUME VS. PRICES 


For the first time in our history 
an appreciable number of business 
leaders are beginning to believe that 
the only way private enterprise can 
keep our present economic system 
going indefinitely is to organize it- 
self on a low price-high volume basis 
which will make buyers producers 
and producers buyers on a scale we 
have never before known in this 
country. 

Nothing has done more to create 
a hope that we may have this new 
conception of its interests by private 
enterprise generally than the pres- 
ent recession, depression or what- 
ever we choose tocallit. Most econo- 
mists who are not special pleaders, 
are convinced that the attempt las! 





+ 
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—Wide World 


ROBERT H. JACKSON 





expenditures was spoiled by the fail- 
ure of private enterprise to realize 
that the consumer could not be 
gouged without serious effect upon 
the survtval of private enterprise it- 
self. 

You will remember now in his last 


| Fireside Talk, the President quoted 


Professor Sprague of Harvard and 
the Bank of England to the effect 
that the future of American busi- 
ness depended far more on the price 
policies of our business leaders than 
on anything done or not done at 
Washington. 

Out of this recession private enter- 
prise is learning the ancient truth 
that competition is the life of trade 
and that when monopolists run 
prices to the sky, they can’t keep 
volume from falling through the 


| cellar. 


NOT AS IT WAS IN 1929 


We are not running into a major 
depression today for good and suffi- 
cient reasons. The first reason is 
that the government not only knows 
it must step in, if necessary, if pri- 
vate enterprise cannot adjust to con- 
ditions, but the government is or- 
ganized to do so in time, as it was 
not organized in the emergency days 


| of 1933. 





The second reason is that funda- 


mental conditions today are not 
those of 1929. In 1929 to 1933, our 
financial-economic situation was 


never in such shape that we could 
make the downward readjustment 
of prices necessary to resume nor- 
mal business activities on a normal 
competitive basis, without upsetting 
the private debt structure and the 
banking structure of private enter- 
prise. 

Today we find an absence of those 
difficulties and of those conditions 
which produced the last depression. 
We have not scattered through the 
country a flood of wild cat securities. 
We have not been exporting billions 
of dollars to foreign borrowers. We 
do not find such excess plant ca- 
pacity or such over-production of 
goods as in 1929. 

Our financial institutions by and 
large are on secure foundations. 
They are loaded with an excess of 
cash instead of an excess of ques- 
tionable securities and frozen assets. 
Unemployment compensation sys- 
tems are for the first time in our 
history soon to begin disbursements 
that will help combat deflation. 

We can have no prolonged reces- 
sion if we do not exclude by unem- 
ployment a large part of our labor 
resources from production and 
thereby exclude the unemployed 
workers from our exchange system. 
We need more goods, and business 
has shown an extraordinary meas- 
ure of ability to produce more goods 
with a given amount of labor. 


We | 


charged more than the traffic could 


bear. 


It’s now up to those lines of 


change economy begins to work. 

The exchange economy based upon 
a free market demands producers 
produce as much goods as consum- 
ers can consume. We don’t ask the 
farmer or the manufacturer to pro- 
duce more than the consumers need 
But a free market presupposes the 
willingness of business men to sup- 
ply the normal demands of the mar- 
ket at the market price, at a price 
buyers arg willirig to pay for normal 
volume. 


NEED OF LOWER PRICES 


If business is going to do its part 
to bring about revival, business must 
boldly reduce prices to the point 
necessary to cause a normal flow of 
goods to the consumer. Big busi- 
ness is not today permitting the 
competitive system to work. Forti- 
fied by high corporate surpluses big 
business refuses to supply the nor- 
mal requirements of the consumer, 
but will sell only to those few who 
are willing to pay the prices fixed 
last spring when business was boom- 
ing. 

Although the consumer’s income 
is about a third less than it was in 
1929, big business is asking the con- 
sumer to pay more for their goods 
than they did in 1929. If a con- 
sumer wants to build a home, he 
must pay 11 per cent more for 
cement, 5 per cent more for steel, 
4 per cent more for lumber than he 
did in 1929. For some building ma- 
terlals he must pay even 100 per 


cent more than he did in 1929. How 
can we have a housing program un- 
der such conditions? 

If we want to preserve our com- 
petitive system, all of us must take 
some risks. Business men must ven- 


business, which did boost prices, to 
play the competitive game accord- 
ing to the only rules under which 
private enterprise can function, and 
to restore prices to a level demanded 
by the market, to reduce prices un- 





have not learned to turn this greater | 


productivity fully to the advantage 
of living standards. We seem to 
have converted a large part of our 
labor savings into unemployment. 
The biggest task facing American 
business is how to restore the unem- 
ployed to our exchange system by 
accepting their services—the only 
thing they can use for money—in 
exchange for the product of indus- 
try. 


HOW BUSINESS CAN HELP 


How can American business bring 
all American workers and consumers 
into an exchange relationship? 

Big business jerked prices up as 
soon as volume began to go up. It 
acted on the theory that under the 
competitive system business had the 
right to charge what the markets 
could bear. Results show that big 
business misjudged the market and 





*tures will 


market will absorb an increasing 
volume of goods if prices are suffici- 
itly reduced. Business men know 
that substantial profits can be real- 
ized with substantially lower prices 






er 


if volume production is maintained. | 


RISKS BUSINESS MUST TAKE *| 


Who is going to take the risks in 
this policy of price reductions? The 
only people who can take it—busi- 
ness. Business now has the risk in 
any event. The risks of failing to 
venture are greater than the risks 
of the venture. 

If big business holds back from 
production and unemployment 
grows, an irresistible demand will 
arise which no responsible demo- 
cratic government can ignore, for 
more rather than less government 
expenditures. 

Increased government expendi- 
and big business which already con- 
trols half of the corporate wealth 
of the country will have to bear the 
major part of that burden 


THE FORD PRICE POLICY 

It is time that business take a leaf 
from the book of one of its most 
successful captains. During the de- 
pression of the early 20’s when other 
manufacturers were waiting for peo- 
ple to grow rich enough to buy auto- 
mobiles, Henry Ford built a car 
which a man could buy without 
waiting to grow rich. 

What I may think of Mr. Ford’s la- 


mean increased taxation, | 


steel, lumber, cement and gypsum if 

they only had a tithe of the enter- 

prising spirit which Henry Ford had 
| when Wall Street was gloomily pre- 
dicting that the bankers had Henry 
on the run. 


MORE GOODS; LESS COST 


Henry Ford is not tne only busi- 
ness man who.knows this lesson. 

The group headed by Mr. Gerard 
Swope and Mr. Owen Young have 
developed a business philosophy of 
“More goods for more people at less 
cost.” One does not have to agree 
| that all of their proposals are ac- 

ceptable to find in this formula a 
| practical objective towards which 
reasonable minded men can work. 

Mr. Lammot du Pont this week said 
to the manufacturers, “The bulk of 
responsibility for future social bet- 
terment should be placed on indus- 
try’s shoulders. It belongs there. 
And industry accepts that responsi- 
bility.” 

Every right thinking citizen will 
agree. Industry, must produce what 
the people consume. It must also 
provide the purchasing power either 
through wages or through taxes, 
Many have assumed there would be 
| a@ way to evade the burden. Facing 
the responsibility is the first step in 
discharging the responsibility. 
| Again he said: “All forward look- 
ing industrial activity is planned. It 
is based on what the planners be- 
lieve will be the needs and’ condi- 
tions of 1, 5, 10 or even 20 years 


‘strategy in this generation. There is 
| an even greater opportunity in the 


bor policy and many other of his pol- 
icies is beside the point. His price 
policy still stands out as the most in- 
telligent and imaginative business 


hence.” 

Of course that is true. It would 
be just as true if it were said of gov- 
ernment. Yet for some years busi- 


[Continued on Page 15.] 



































. » » SO ENGINEERS USE 
EVERDUR” SILICON BRONZE 


FOR POWER AND 


Our long, modern bridges are under constant 
attack from gases and other corroding agenis. 
Sulphurous fumes from railroads, chemically 
laden smoke from industrial plants, and the 
constant presence of salt water and saline 
atmospheres are deadly enemies of the miles 
of conduit which traverse such bridges. 


In view of this, engineers in charge of in- 
stalling the recently completed high speed 


transit line on the Delaware River 
Bridge between Camden and Phila- 
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SIGNAL CONDUIT 


delphia chose Everdur Electrical Conduit for 
power lines, for air lines in the signal system, 


and for conduit in the transit 


cars themselves. 


All told, 214.000 pounds of Everdur Metal 
were used to safeguard electric service. 


Copper-silicon alloys, made and sold by 
The American Brass Company under its trade- 
mark “Everdur”, have a long record of suc- 
cessful service in countless uses requiring 


tance to corrosion. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. “se 5 = pore 
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steel-like strength and extreme resis- 
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By Marriner S. 


THE man to whom President Roosevelt looks consistently for in- 
formation and advice on economic problems is Marriner S. 


Eccles. 


Mr. Eccles has access to the Government's best fact-finding ma- 


chinery and to its most impressive staff of economic analysts. 


For those reasons, special interest attaches to statements that the 
Chairman of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
makes concerning the underlying situation in business and finance 
and concerning the recommendations he may make for dealing with 


that situation. 


In an address delivered before the annual meeting of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation in Chicago, Dec. 14, Mr. Eccles analyzed 


causes back of the present decline ii 
gested what might have to be done aboutt it. 


in full text. 


T IS particularly gratifying to me 
this opportunity today 
ne American Farm 


to nave 





to speak before tl 
Bureau Federation. Your leaders ana 
ereater extent 


ther organizea 


ucn 


members, to a mM 
than some of 


groups in are ap- 





proaching fundamental economic 
problems from a broad public-inter- 





est standpoir I feel, therefore, 
that I can discuss here some of tne 
probiems as I see them at this ume, 


snowing that you are interested, as 
we who are charged with certain 
monetary responsibilities, must be, 
in finding wherever possible the so- 
lutions which will be of the greatest 
benefit to the nation as a whole. 

I do not need to tell you that your 
daily life and prosperity are depend- 
dent on developments in industry 
and trade, and that the proper func- 
tioning of the monetary mechanism 
is of great concern to you. Accord- 
ingly, you will understand why I 
wish to confine my remarks largely 
to an interpretation of the present 
situation in the industrial and mone- 
tary field, rather than to attempt to 
discuss the agricultural problem 
which you know so much better than 
I do. I would rather listen to you 
on that subject. 


A COMMON OBJECTIVE 

During the past three years I have 
lived continuously with the problem 
of how to achieve and maintain full 
and continuous employment of the 
country’s human and material re- 
sources. I have been chiefly con- 
cerned with the contribution the 
Federal Government in general and 
the Federal Reserve System in par- 
ticular could make to the solution of 
the problem. 

As time has passed, I have become 
increasingly impressed with the dan- 
ger to our common goal resulting 
from conflicting policies of differ- 
ent economic groups. Before we can 
achieve a larger measure of stability 
we will have to find some way of 
ensuring that the policies of private 
business and organizations, whether 
of farmers, of labor, or of vusiness 
men, are not in conflict with our 
common objectives. 

From 1934 up to the last quarter 

f 1936, we had an orderly recovery 
movement. The steady expansion in 
consumer incomes and buying power, 
in considerable part attributable to 
what the Government spent in ex- 
cess of what it collected, led to a 
Steady growth in production. The 
Index of Industrial Production 
moved gradually upward from 86 in 
December, 1934, to 110 in October, 
1936, while the Index of Pay Rolls 
rose 39 per cent in the same period. 
Wholesale commodity prices re- 
mained practically unchanged, so 
that the expansion in the national 
income from 1934 to 1936 of some 14 
billion dollars represented not 
merely more money received by our 
people, but an increase in the 
amount of goods that they could 
purchase. 


THE CHECK TO RECOVERY 


The orderly character of the re- 
covery movement, under which such 
steady progress had been made, un- 
derwent a drastic change in the 
final quarter of 1936, and in the six 
months following October of last 
year prices began to rise rapidly. It 
was in this six months’ period that 
the groundwork of the present re- 
cession was laid. 

Among the factors contributing to 
the upsurge in costs, prices and in- 
ventory buying, were the bonus pay- 
ments coming on top of already 
heavy Government expenditures and 
giving a sharp additional impetus to 
consumer buying. 

The organizing campaign of labor, 
together with the drive for higher 
Wages and shorter hours, added to 
expectations of higher prices. 

The rearmament program in vari- 
ous countries contributed to the 
general inflationary sentiment. 

A sellers’ market developed and 
widespread advantage was taken of 
it to increase prices. Various im- 
portant sectors of industry which 
had not added to their productive 
capacity in the preceding years 
found themselves unable to promise 
quick delivery, leading to still further 
piling up of orders and higher prices. 

The prices of various internation- 
ally-controlled raw materials sky- 


industrial activity and sug- 
The address follows 


rocketed, while bond prices declined. 


The longer this condition per- 
sisted and the further wage costs 
and prices advanced, the more se- 
vere the inevitable reaction was 
bound to be. Therefore, before the 


movement acquired further momen- 
tum, the President, on April 2, 1s- 
sued a warming statement. The 
previous announcemeni by the 
Board of Governors of raised re- 
serve requirements for member 


banks, which I shall discuss in more 
detail later, tended to diminish the 
fear or expectation of credit infla- 
tion. In any case, a damper was 
put on inflationary sentiment. 
Prices temporarily leveled out. In- 
dustrial production, though inter- 
rupted here and there by strikes, 
was broadly maintained. But it was 
maintained on the basis largely of 
forward orders and part of the out- 
put was piling up in the form of in- 
ventories rather than moving [for- 
ward to consumers. 


THE SUMMER SLUMP 


The backlog of orders which had 
accumulated in the winter and 
spring in anticipation of price ad- 
vances kept business going until 
well along in the summer, Balance 
sheets of industrial corporations and 
mercantile establishments reveal 
that in the latter part of this sum- 
mer inventories were in excess of 
what they were last year while at 
the same time sales were declining. 

If sales to consumers had con- 
tinued to increase, inventories could 
have been rapidly absorbed. As far 
as can be judged from available fig- 
ures, however, consumer buying did 
not increase after last spring. The 
income of consumers apparently 
ceased to expand after May and the 
volume of their purchases likewise 
failed to increase. 

An important factor in the ar- 
rested growth of buying by con- 
sumers was the failure of building 
activity to expand. There was every 
reason to expect residential build- 
ing of substantial proportions this 
year. The national income was run- 
ning considerably above 1936, rents 
were rising, and the accumulated 


housing shortage was growing more 
acute. As has frequently been 
pointed out, we should be building 


an average of some 800,000 housing 
units a year for five years to make 
up for the shortages, to offset demo- 
lition and to provide for the normal 
growth in the number of families, 


DROP IN HOME BUILDING 


Yet, instead of increasing, resi- 
dential building actually turned 
down in May, and it is doubtful 
whether the number of units built 
this year will much exceed 280,000, 
the number constructed in 1936. 

The only explanation that can he 
offered to account for this disap- 
pointing showing is the sharp ad- 
vance in construction costs last 
spring while rents did not advance 
as rapidly, so that it became less 
profitable to build. 

Coupled with these developments, 
there was a decrease in Govern- 
ment expenditures and an increase 
of tax collections, particularly on 
social security account. In the first 
eleven months of this year, the ex- 
cess of cash expenditures by the 
Federal Government over cash re- 
ceipts declined by three billion: dol- 
lars as compared with the same pe- 
riod last year. Owing to the failure 
of consumer incomes and buying to 
increase, industry found that as for- 
ward orders were filled there were 
not enough new orders coming along 
to keep up the volume of produc- 
tion and thus of employment. 

The various factors which I have 
enumerated were chiefly responsible, 
in my judgment, for bringing about 
the current decline of business. 
Other factors may have been con- 
tributory in some degree, but upon 
careful analysis they appear to be 
entirely insufficient to account for 
the recession. The more I have con- 
sidered other explanations, the more 
I have been led to the conclusion 
that the cost and price advances of 
last winter and spring were the prin- 
cipal causes of the subsequent down- 
turn. 


THE MONETARY POLICY 


There are critics who contend 
that monetary policy has been pri- 
Marily responsible 


recession 
zation of incoming 
Treasury and the 
Board of Governors 
Reserve System in increasing the 
reserve requirements of member 
banks caused a reversal of the up- 
ward movement 

Upon careful searching of the rec- 
ord, I cannot find convincing evi- 
dence to support this analysis. At 
the time these actions were taken 
member banks had a volume of re- 
that could have become the 
basis of an inflationary expansion of 


gold by the 
actions of the 
of the Federal 


serves 


credit which under the law it was 
the duty of the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities to prevent At the time 
final action on reserves was taken 


the aggregate of bank deposits and 
of currency in circulation was larger 
than it had been in 1929. If no ac- 
tion had been taken, excess reserves 
would by now have been about five 
to support 
in- 


billion dollars, sufficient 
an enormous and inflationary 
crease in deposits. 

Even after the 
were reduced, member banks still 
had enough left to meet all cur- 
rent demands for credit, and money 
rates remained at exceptionally low 
levels. In effect, the actions of the 
Board did not “put on the brakes,” 
as some critics have said, but merely 
took up a large part of the slack 
so that the Reserve System was 
placed in the position it was in- 
tended to occupy in which, as was 
stated at the time, it would be able 
to use the traditional and flexible 
instruments of open-market and 
rate policy either in the direction of 
further monetary ease or in the op- 
posite direction as changing condi- 
tions and the public interest might 
require. 

LOWER DISCOUNT RATES 

As a matter of fact, last spring 
the Board eased conditions through 
open-market operations and again 
this fall, in cooperation with the 
Treasury, further steps were taken 
in the same direction by desterili- 
zation of gold and by subsequent 
open-market operations. Similarly 
the Reserve System put into effect 
last August the lowest discount rates 
in the history of the System. 

If the actions taken last winter 
had a psychological effect in re- 
Straining the inflationary develop- 
ments which were clearly under way 
at the time, then these actions were 
definitely in the public interest. If 
this be so then my only regret is 
not that the actions were taken, 
but that they were not taken ear- 
lier. 


EFFECT OF TAX LAWS 


Another explanation of the reces- 
sion that has been advanced ascribes 
it primarily to the undistributed 
profits and capital gains taxes. 
There are some who consider this 
explanation so obvious and so im- 
portant that they urge the imme- 
diate repeal of these taxes or a re- 
vision so drastic as effectively to de- 
Stroy them. 

I would be the last to contend 
that these levies are _ perfectly 
drafted, but I would urge that 
changes in these taxes be made only 
after careful consideration of such 
reforms and modifications as would 
make them more equitable and im- 
prove the working of the mechanism 
without prematurely abandoning the 
principles of these taxes. 

It should be recalled that the un- 
distributed profits tax was designed 
to correct evils appearing in the 
economy of the twenties, as well as 
in more receitt years, such as the 
avoidance of individual surtaxes in 
the upper-bracket incomes through 
non-distribution of profits, the in- 
equalities in the taxation of incor- 
porated and unincorporated busi- 
nesses, the piling up of corporate 
earnings which make for further 
combinations anc consolidations and 
the reduction of competition, the 
accumulation of large balances that 
boosted security prices through being 
loaned to the call money market and 
that, later on in the depression, were 
shunted around from place to place 
and were an important indirect 
cause of numerous bank failures. 

We must remember that a general 
liquidation of debts in the economy 
or a gradual accumulation of idle 
reserve funds could well intensify 
deflationary forces at this time, 
whereas if the tax were so modified 
as to exempt earnings which were 
used for capital account, the effect 
would be to increase the use of 
funds and hence business activity. 

It would be well to consider how 
this tax can be made to function 
more equitably, particularly with re- 
Spect to small business. It would, 
however, be shortsighted to be stam- 
peded into hasty abandonment of a 
tax principle which is fundamentally 
sound and equitable. 


THE CAPITAL GAINS TAX 
Likewise, while I agree that the 
capital gains tax should be improved, 
we should remember that this tax 
is designed simply to make effective 


excess reserves 


roc i } 
for the present the progressive taxation of income 
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a course on which I think the Amer- 
ican people are soundly determined 

There is little convincing reason 
why the realized income from a rise 
in property values, including specu- 
lative profits, should be dealt with 
more leniently than the realiz 
come, for instance, from personal 
earnings 





There is little in the history of 
security prices to indicate that they 
have fluctuated more widely when 
this tax was nigher than when :t 
was lower. The stock market has 
gone up and down when the capital 
gains tax was much smaller and less 


restrictive, as in 1929, and when the 
capital gains tax was much larger 
as in 1936-37. 

We should also remember that 
both the undistributed profits tax 
and the capital gains tax were in 


force in 1936, when industrial plant 
and equipment expenditures and 
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They think that sterili- 4 in accordance with ability to pay— winter and spring were not acting 


the public interest or in 
interest. 


either in 


their own ultimate 
We must recognize the fact that 
has declined and mo- 


competition 
nopoly element; Lave increased over 
large sections oi For 
example, it couia only have been the 
absence of competition that permit- 
ted building costs to soar on the 
low volume of building that took 
place last spring. It is only the ab- 
sence of comnetition that can ex- 
plain the maintenance of Axed prices 
and wage rates when the volume of 
activity declines sharply, The grad- 
ual increase in the non-competitive 
elements in our economy, .so strik- 
ingly illustrated in the develop- 
ments of the past year, raises some 
highly important questions. 


our economy 


achieve and main- 
tain full employment if private 
groups and organizations § raise 
prices and costs whenever increased 


How are we to 
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general investment were expanding | 
at a rate quite as rapid as could 
reasonably have been expected. And 
during the first nine months of this | 
year the volume of industrial plant 
and equipment expenditures was 
maintained at a level approximating 
that of the pre-depression year of 
1928. 

The recession, therefore, cannot 
logically be ascribed to the curtail- 
ment of expenditures because of this 
tax. 


RISING PRICES AS A FACTOR 


The basic causes of the present 
Situation are not to be found either 
in the capital gains tax, the undis- 
tributed profits tax, or in monetary 
policy, but, as I have indicated, in 
the rapid price and cost advances 
of last winter and spring. The ex- 
perience of this past year illustrates 
again the limitations of monetary 
and fiscal policy. Fiscal policy, in 
particular, cannot be quickly ad- 
justed to sudden changes in busi- 
ness activity because such policy de- 
pends largely upon prior legislative 
enactments, 

When the disruptive price factors 
became intensified last spring and 
proposals were advanced in some 
quarters to correct the situation 
through monetary action to tighten 
money rates, I issued a public state- 
ment for the purpose of refuting the 
notion that monetary action should 
be invoked to correct such condi- 
tions. 

I pointed to the fact that the 
price rises were the result primarily 
of non-monetary factors including 
foreign armament demands, strikes 
and monopolistic practices by certain 
groups both in industry and organ- 
ized labor and that these factors 
had led in turn to speculative se- 
curity and commodity buying which 
served to accelerate the price ad- 
vances. 

I suggested at the time that other 
means than a restrictive money pol- 
icy must be used under such con- 
ditions to control unwarranted price 
advances which result in a rise in 
the cost of living for a majority of 
the people without a commensurate 
increase in their income. 

It is, of course, easier to raise 
problems than it is to solve them. 
When we review the events leading 
up to the current recession, it be- 
comes apparent that a basic diffi- 
culty in achieving full and continu- 
ous utilization of our human and 


natural resources lies in the conflict 
between~immediate private interests 
and the general welfare. 

Those groups that contributed to 
the upsurge in costs and prices last 





demand appears, although there is 
still an abundance of idle and un- 
used man power, plant facilities and 
raw materials? Does this necessi- 
tate steady increases in consumer 
buying power through deficit spend- 
ing? How long can we pursue such 
a course? Are we to attempt to re- 
turn to a truly competitive laissez 
faire economy? If not, are the al- 
ternatives facing organizations of 
capital and labor either self-govern- 
ment in the public interest or in- 
creased regulation in the public in- 
terest? 


A REMEDY ADVANCED 


I earnestly hope they will choose 
the former alternative. So far as a 
return to laissez faire is concerned, 


I doubt that this is possible. The 
development of the _ industrial 
process itself has created larger 


units and has brought into being 
various forms of organization of 
both capital and labor. 

Rather than attempt to revert to 
earlier forms of organization, it 
seems to me that, our best hope lies 
in developing that form of organi- 
zation for capital and labor which 
will best further the public interest. 
Thought must aJso be gvien to the 
best form of organization that will 
insure an adequate representation 
of the public interest involved in 
price, wage and production policies. 


CAPITAL AND LABOR 


The ultimate self-interest both of 
capital and of labor is identical witn 
the public interest. I am hopeful 
that individual business men in 
strategic positions, and the various 
local, trade and national associa- 
tions of business men, will act upon 
a recognition of the fact that their 
long-run interests are bound up 
with the largest possible volume of 
production at the lowest possible 
prices. 

For their own ultimate benefit, as 
well as in the interests of a stable 
economy with a steadily rising 
standard of living, they must resist 
the temptation to secure larger re- 
turns through the adoption of poli- 
cies that restrict output. 

Likewise, I am hopeful that labor 
policy will increasingly take into ac- 
count the fact that after a certain 
point the gains of labor are depen- 
dent upon increased productivity. 
Advances in wages which are in ex- 
cess of increasing productivity and 


result in increased prices react 
against labor itself, as well as 
well as against the community at 
large. 


If they result in advancing prices. 
they encourage speculative inven- 


+ tory buying, 





or shut off demand, or 
both, as we have recently seen. If 
they reduce profits below a point 
that encourages new investment, 
they lead to decreased plant, equip- 
ment and other capital expenditures. 


TOWARD BETTER LIVING 

Similarly, general shortening of 
hours not offset by increases in effi- 
ciency is bound to result in a lower 
standard of living for workers gen- 
erally. Accordingly, it is to the in- 
terest of labor leadership to take 
into consideration the effect of its 
policies on the general price level, 
on the standard of living, and on 
progress toward as full and as con- 
tinuous employment as possible of 
the human and material productive 
resources of the nation. 

We are prone to take for granted 
a steadily rising standard of living 
without inquiring too closely into 
the basis for this belief. Actually 
there is only one way in which the 
general standard of living can rise 
and that is by an increase in the 
production and consumption of real 
goods and services per head of the 
population. 

This stubborn fact, though incon- 
trovertible, is too often ignored or 
forgotten. We are inclined to think 
too much in terms of money in- 
comes and not enough in terms of 
what the incomes will buy. 


NATIONAL INCOME GAUGE 
In the final analysis, the national 
income is measured by the total out- 
put of goods. Ii there is less to di- 
vide, all groups of the population, 
including capital, labor, and agri- 
culture, will suffer. The national 
standard of living will decline. 

I have sought to state in the 
broadest and most fundamental 
terms what I believe to be some of 
the major economic problems raised 
by our recent experience. These 
long-range, fundamental problems 
cannot be solved overnight or with- 
out hard and realistic thinking. 
They must pe solved eventually, 
however, if we are going to be able 
to realize our enormous productive 
potentialities and maintain full and 
efficient employment of all our re- 
sources. We are only doomed to 
disappointment if we place all our 
faith in monetary management or 
fiscal policies and ignore the prob- 
lems raised by the decline in compe- 
tition and the growth of restrictive 
policies. 

The problems to which I refer are 
not all new and they are not ex- 
clusively the problems of any politi- 
cal group. They are the basic prob- 
lems which must be successfully met 
if we are to preserve our capitalistic 
system, and they will confront what- 
ever group may have the responsi- 
bility for government, 


WHAT IS NEEDED NOW 

Although I have been thinking 
mainly of the basic problems raised 
by the current recession, much of 
what I have been saying is appli- 
cable to the immediate problem of 
stopping the contraction and resum- 
ing the recovery. 

Two of the principal causes of the 
recession were excessive inventory 
accumulations and the failure of 
building construction, railroad and 
utility expendiiures to increase suf- 
ficiently to offset the decline in the 
Government’s contribution to com- 
munity buying power. Considerable 
progress has been made since Sep- 
tember in rectifying the inventory 
situation. Production has declined 
much more rapidly than consump- 
tion. 

If consumer demand can be sus- 
tained, we may be hopeful that pro- 
duction may soon begin to increase. 
Local, state and Federal provision 
for the unemployed afford a support 
to consumer buying power that was 
lacking prior to 1933. 

At the same time, it is highly de- 
Sirable for business men, both in 
their own and in the public interest, 
to review carefully their present and 


prospective inventory, plant and 
equipment requirements. Further 
curtailment of expenditures for 


these purposes at the present time 
will mean that many lines of busi- 
ness will be physically unable to 
meet the orders that will come to 
them when the recovery movement 
is resumed. In order to expand their 
productive facilities to meet the de- 
mand, they will find themselves 
bidding against each other at ad- 
vancing prices. 


HOPE LIES IN BUILDING 


In addition tu measures to 
tain buying power and production, 
we need an impetus that will bring 
about an actual increase. For this, 
we must look primarily to the build- 
ing industry. Bvilding has demon- 
strated in the past its ability to move 
against a genera! downward trend 
if the relation of costs to rents Is 
favorable for construction. 

In legislation now pending, the 
Federal Government proposes to 
bring about’ more favorable terms 
for financing housing both on a 


sus- 
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It has, 
among other things, taken steps to 
place the opporcunity for acquiring 
a new home within the reach of 
people who can afford only a few 
hundred dollars down payment. 

In order for this opportunity to be 
fully availed of, however, building 
costs should be lowered to around 
the levels of 1936. Business and 
labor organizations connected either 
directly or indirectly with the build- 
ing industry can serve their own and 
the public interest by doing what 
they can to reduce unit costs and in 


this way increase their aggregate 
returns. Lower financing costs, and 
the mechanism proposed in the 


pending housing bill, for large scale 


housing production will also con- 
tribute to this ena. Lower real estate 
taxes on new construction as well 


as lower land values would likewise 
greatly aid the housing program, In 
the more competitive parts of the 
building field, costs have already de- 
clined substantially. 

Fundamental solution of the rail- 
road problem is bound up with in- 
creasing traffic, with consolidations 
and elimination of duplicating fa- 
cilities and with decreased costs. I 
trust that the importance of 4 
building revival in this connection 
will not be lost sight of. I question 
whether any steps to help the rail- 
roads that would have the effect of 
increasing building costs or reducing 
farm income would be in the real 
interest of the railroads or of the 
general public. 

Broadly speaking, I feel that the 
resumption of an orderly recovery 
depends upon the adjustment down- 
ward of those monopolistic or con- 
trolled prices and wage rates which 
Still remain too high in relation to 
consumer purchasing power, and an 
adjustment upwards of such prices 
and wage rates as may be too low in 
relation to the cost of living. 

The policies of Government, agri- 
culture, business and labor to be 
successful must be directed toward 
the objective of restoring and main- 
taining a better balanced economy 
that will make for a greater produc- 
tion and distrinution of real wealth. 


CONCLUSIONS OUTLINED 


In conclusion, let me say that in 
my opinion the extent of the present 
recession will depend upon how rap- 
idly the more serious maladjust- 
ments between prices and buying 
power are corrected and increased 
national income is created by the 
activity of private business. An ade- 
quate treatment of your particular 
problem of agricultural income must 
be a major part of a successful pro- 
gram of recovery. 

I feel that the Government in its 
policy of taxation and spending 
must edapt itself to changes in the 
national income created by private 
enterprise and, finally, I feel that 
the monetary authorities should 
exert their effucts to keep the avail- 
ability, supply and cost of money at 
such a level as to encourage con- 
tinuous expansion of the real in- 
come of the nation in goods and 
services and to prevent or moderate 
an expansion of monetary income in 
excess of the nation’s productive 
capacity. 

I am confident that monetary au- 
thorities are prepared to contribute 
their full share to the end that the 
nation’s economic health may be re- 


gained and preserved. , 
¥ 


Who are Americans 
Remaining in China? 


[Continued from Page 9.] 
quietly going on for weeks, warnings 
by officials to Americans to get out 
of China because of danger in the 
“conflict” with Japan. Washington 
government never has recognized 
officially that the “conflict” between 
Japan and China is “war.” 

On Nov. 2, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Asiatic Fleet reported 
to Washington that 4,561 Americans 
had been evacuated from China up 
to October 29, 

Remaining in China at that time 
were these American citizens: At 
Shanghai, 2,293; Peiping-Tientsin 
area, 1,055; Yangtze River ports and 
interior China, 1,156; Chefoo-Tsing- 
tao section, 676; Kwangtung, 
Kwangsi, Kweichow provinces and 
Hainan Island, 406, and Foochow- 
Amoy-Swatow, 216; a total of 5,802. 

This is the latest official news of 
the location of Americans in China, 
But since then many of those who 
had left China have returned from 
their ‘temporary refuge at Manila 
and other points, so that the total 
number of Americans today in China 
is estimated at 6.000, of whom at 
least half are women and children, 

American travel in China is 
banned but business contacts and 
communication, including the mails 





between America and China con- 
tinue. Passports are issued for 
travel to and in China only on very 


exceptional showing of necessity. 
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John W. Hanes 


Said to View Wall Street With 
Eye of Business, Not of Speculator 


OR weeks the more enthusiastic 
New Dealers had been specu- 
lating over tea or cocktails about 
President Roosevelt’s likely choices 
for the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Would they be hearty 
believers in his program? Or did his 
attitude signify the new Commis- 
sioners would be more tolerant to- 
ward Wall Street? 

First reactions among them to- 
ward the selection of John W. Hanes 
and Jerome N. Frank was that a 
middle course had been taken. Be- 
cause of his brokerage background, 
Mr. Hanes was believed by some to 
represent a point of view at variance 
with some purposes of the SEC. 
Mr. Frank, on the other hand, has 
long been identified with the “left 
wing lawyers” in the Administration. 

Information filtering to Senators 
who studied the nominations, how- 
ever, led to a revision of first con- 
clusions. Interested officials looked 
behind Mr. Hanes’ public support of 
of the SEC demand for reorganiza- 
tion of the Stock Exchange to his 
record, and passed word where it 
counted that he views the Ex- 
change’s functions as a _ business 
man—not as a speculator. 

Since his birth 45 years ago at 
Winston-Salem, N. C., and gradua- 
tion from Yale in 1915, Mr. Hanes 
has engaged in other business af- 
fairs quite as much as in brokerage. 
He started selling for the American 
Tobacco Co. and became vice presi- 
dent of the Hanes Rubber Co. before 
joining Chas. D. Barney & Co. in 
Wall Street 17 years ago. Progress 
there was steady, he being taken 
into senior partnership in 1930. 


é 


From the time of his arrival in 
the financial community he has 
been a popular figure. A ready 


smile and hearty handshake makes 
people remember him. Others may 
seek to become widely known out- 
side of New York, but not he. When 
the appointment to the SEC was 
first announced, members of Con- 
gress asked newspapermen, “Who is 
this man?” 

On the Stock Exchange Mr. Hanes 
allied with the “New Guard,” which 


“Price -relief’: 


By ROBERT H. JACKSON 


Assistant Attorney General 


[Continued from Page 13.] 
ness and its press have persistently 
denounced and ridiculed efforts at 
governmental planning. There can 
be no teamwork with unplanned 
plays by government and planned 
plays by business. The implications 
of Mr. duPont’'s statements are that 


business must withdraw its oppo- 
Sition and that government must 
engage in planning parallel with 


that of business. 


ONUS ON GOVERNMENT 


Mr. duPont is also quoted as say- 
ing that it will take at least a few 
years of planned development to 
create the three million industrial 
jobs that do not now exist but which 
are necessary to provide for the 
problem of unemployment. 

If this is true, as I believe it is, 
then it means that government can- 
not now withdraw from the field of 
relief and public works, and that 
any sudden effort to do so would 
produce disaster. This frank and 
realistic statement of Mr. duPont 
opens the door to consideration of 
what measures government should 
take in the interval. 

Mr. duPont asked two things of 
government as conditions under 
which private enterprise would go to 
work to keep the country in eco- 
nomic balance. He asked govern- 
ment to stabilize, over a long period 
of time, first, taxes and secondly the 
legal rules under which industry 
operates. 


THE PROBLEM OF TAXES 


Much as I appreciate Mr. duPont’s 
imaginative perception of industry’s 
responsibility and of the low-price, 
high-volume policy through which 
alone it can meet that responsibility, 
I wonder if he was not putting the 
cart before the horse in stating his 
expectations of government. For so 
long as the bulk of our economic 
enterprise is private, government can 
Stabilize neither taxes nor the rules 
of the game unless managers of 
private enterprise move first. 

Take taxes, for instance. The 
yield of a tax rate depends substan- 
tially on the volume of business done 
by private enterprise. Likewise, the 
amount of revenue government 
needs depends upon the volume of 
employment which private enter- 
prise creates, For many years now, 
the highest cost of government— 
the chief need for taxes—has been 
the necessity of caring for those to- 
ward whom private enterprise has 
not performed the responsibilities 


+ took over in 1935 and helped elect 
him to the Board of Governors. His 
Stand on questions before the Board 
was viewec in some quarters as too 
liberal, informed sources in Wash- 
ington said, pointing out that this 
may have acounted for his defeat 
for re-election last year. These 
sources say that his interests have 
been in the commisison end of the 
brokerage business, not in floor 
trading. Also, he is a director of a 
score of companies, including Pan- 
American Airways and the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine. 

When opportunity affords, Mr. 
Hanes takes time off from office 
cares to visit old friends and his 
other home at Winston-Salem. He 
has a daughter, 19, and two sons, 
aged 12 and nine. The first Mrs. 
Hanes died several years ago. Last 
August he married Miss Hope Yan- 
dell of Greenwich, Conn. 


Joseph C. Grew 
Diplomacy No Bed of Roses 
To Him, But ‘Most Useful Service” 


PEAKING to aspirants for a 
career like his own in the diplo- 
matic service, Joseph C. Grew once 
said, “We all like difficult jobs.” 
Many have been his lot since he 
began foreign service in Egypt as a 
clerk in 1904. In the week just past 
he faced probably the most difficult 
of all as the Ambassador in Tokyo 
representing a people indignant over 
Japanese attacks on American ves- 
sels in China. 
Colleagues 
familiar with 
his friendship 
for the Japan- 
ese people took 


for granted 
that the task 
was not an 


agreeable one. 
He had sought 
to promote 
understand - 





ing between 

the nations, 

only to see the Joseph C. Grew 
efforts undermined by what Jap- 


anese Officials themselves called an 
inexcusable blunder. With plain- 
speaking by this Government in or- 
der, Mr. Grew went about his duties 
in the same meticulous manner as 
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We of the Week + 


+ when courtly gestures have been 

exchanged in the past. 

To judge from the speed with 
which Japan apologized for sinking 
the Panay, it would seem Japanese 
officials were taking a leaf from the 
American Ambassador’s own book. 
“Remember,” he has counselled em- 
bryo diplomats, “a prompt answer 
turneth away wrath and often cre- 
ates a favorable impression.” 

Spokesmen for Emperor Hirohito 
hastened to promise amends to Am- 
bassador Grew even before this Gov- 
|} ernment’s demand for amends ar- 
| rived, Mr. Grew received them 

courteously, transmitted their note; 

but it remained for Secretary Hull 

to show that this Government 

wanted a reply nevertheless to the 
| specific request for redress. 

President Roosevelt evidenced his 
confidence in Mr. Grew in retaining 
him at Tokyo in 1933, although he 
was a Hoover appointee. The two 
attended Groton and Harvard at the 
Same time. While Mr. Roosevelt 
studied law, young Grew went off 
hunting big game. He planned to 
go into business on his return. An 
accidental contact with a foreign 
service officer during the trip at- 
tracted him to that career, however. 

From the ranks he rose to be 
Undersecretary of State in fhe 
Coolidge Administration. Respond- 
ing to addresses in his honor when 
he went again into the field in 1927, 
Mr. Grew spoke frankly of problems 
confronting diplomats. 

“No, it is not a bed of roses,” he 
summarized. “But it is the most 
| splendid, the most exhilarating, the 

most stimulating, the most satisfy- 

ing, and withal the most useful form 
| of service I can imagine.” 

Soon after the new Ambassador’s 
arrival in the Japanese capital, ac- 
cording to close friends, leaders 
there began saying the people “take 
to him almost as they did to Babe 
Ruth.” They liked the way he went 
about his business despite the 
handicap of some deafness. 

Many guesses have been made 
about how deaf he is. Mr. Grew 
himself has referred in light man- 
ner to the position it sometimes puts 
him in. Fellow diplomats who know 
him well believe he may possibly 
hear more than he lets on. In any 
event, they say deafness can be 
a diplomatic asset at times. 


Mr. Jackson's View of Problem 


+ which Mr. duPont recognizes 





can be no stability either in the rate 
or the amount of taxation until there 
is stability of employment. 

Now take Mr. duPont’s second re- 
quirement—that the legal rules of 
the business game be stabilized—in 
other words that we should have no 
more reforms affecting business. If 
that can be done I am sure it can- 
not be done until private enterprise 
first makes up its mind that it will 
not evade or disobey old laws so 
that it is constantly necessary to 
make new ones. The reason we are 
proposing additional anti-trust laws 
is that the old ones have been 
evaded. 


ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


What are the kinds of laws of 
which business is complaining to- 
day? 

They are laws regulating the cap- 
ital markets; laws relating to great 
public utility companies; laws regu- 
lating banking; laws relating to dis- 
crimination between big purchasers 
and little purchasers; laws trying to 
force the distribution of corporation 
surpluses so that capital tor new en- 
terprises may be found free in the 
hands of the stockholders of old en- 
terprises rather than be locked up 
in the treasuries of those old enter- 
prises where they can be used only 
for the expansion of those old en- 
terprises. 

Fundamentally, every one of those 
laws is an expression of the most 
basic political instincts of the Amer- 
ican people—a fear of concentrated 
economic power in the hands of a 
few and a determination to break 
up that concentration. 

Every law of this kind is on the 
Statute books because business re- 
fused to comply with standards a 
majority of people had accepted. 
From my experience with the anti- 
trust laws, I am convinced, for in- 
Stance, that if ambitious leaders of 
business had been willing to adjust 
to public opinion rather than flout 
it, at the time those laws were put 
on the statute books, hundreds of 
new regulations of business in the 
last five years would never have 
been necessary. 


ADVICE TO BIG BUSINESS 


If private enterprise in America 
will do business in a way the Amer- 
ican people will not fear, rather 
than the way a few men bent on 
private power insist on doing it, 
there would be fewer laws regulat- 
ing business in this country and 
fewer complaints of business against 
government or government against 
business. 

But with the present attitude of 


There + Big Business 





toward the effort of 
the American people to protect 
themselves against Bigger Business, 
the only hope for an end of new 
rules to the game is for Big Busi- 
ness to adapt itself to and accept 
the present rules of the game. 


WHAT'S NEEDED NOW 


What should government do in 
the present situation? 
In my personal opinion govern- 


ment should do the common sense 
thing. It should give private enter- 
prise all the assistance and encour- 
agement that can be given without 
sacrificing the progress toward the 
preservation of American democracy 
which we have made in the last six 
years. 

It can give financial assistance by 
way of insurance and underwriting 
to help private enterprise break into 
new fields like housing where the 
ground has never been thoroughly 
explored. 

It can correct specific inequities in 
the application of tax laws, without, 
however, abandoning our American 
doctrine that taxes shall be paid in 
proportion to ability to pay. 

But it does not need to surrender 
what it has gained for the protec- 
tion of the many merely because the 
few with the greatest stake to pro- 
tect, insist on trading the last ounce 
of concession out of government as 
the price of willingness to use capi- 
tal which they may later have to 
contribute to government in taxes 
if they do not use it now. 

In the meantime that leaves upon 
government an obligation to resume 
the economic initiative. That obli- 
gation will last until such time as 
private enterprise has really learned 
how to provide the millions of new 
jobs Mr. duPont predicts. It will 
last until there is more knowledge 
of modern economic conditions and 
more willingness to cooperate with 
democracy on the part of our great 
business leaders so that we can 
taper off from government spending 
to private spending without having 
to surrender the liberties of the | 
American people as the price | 

I am confident for the future of 
the average American these days 
because I am confident that the 
President and the Congress of the 
United States will not fail to keep 
faith with the people, and because 
I am hopeful that there is growing 
up in private enterprise a new group 
of leaders who understand the re- | 
Sponsibilities of private enterprise 
and its risks in a modern economy, 
and are not afraid of their own 
competence to play the game in the 
modern way. ' 
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INSANITY AS DIVORCE GROUND 
. . . 
| Senator Capper’s proposed law 
| . . + — = = ————_— - — 
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York, that offense is the sole ground New Jersey, New York and North solved on the charge of insanity— 
a for absolute divorce. Carolina, recognize that imprison- incurable or not 
igen of laws affecting the 
, - al 2 
people as a whole in personal 


relations is nowhere more marked 
than in the laws relating to mar- 


riage and divorce in the various 
States. The “standardized” mar- 
riage bill just introduced in Con- 
gress by Senator Capper of Kansas 
would surround the mapital con- 
tract with more stringent regula- 


tions than exist at present in any of 
the 48 States. It would also set up 
a uniform national divorce law. 
Senator Capper proposes amend- 
ment of the Constitution to em- 
power Congress to enact such laws. 
Such an amendment would require 
ratification by three-fourths of the 


/ States. The amendment process 
| would require months, possibly 
| years. 


WOULD BAN HASTY WEDDINGS 

Senator Capper proposes: 

1. That two weeks intervene be- 
tween application for a license and 
the marriage ceremony. Only 27 
States now require any “waiting pe- 
riod” and only one requires a delay 
of more than five days. Wisconsin 
this year amended its law to require 
a “waiting” period of ten days. 

(2) That marriage licenses be re- 
fused insane persons or those with 
certain infectious diseases. Only 12 
States now require that one or both 
parties to a marriage undergo ve- 
nereal disease tests and seven of 
those laws were enacted this year. 


BAR CHILD MARRIAGES 

(3) That a minimum age limit be 
set at 18 years for men and 16 years 
for women. This proposal would put 
an end to child marriages now per- 
mitted (with parental consent). 
Only 19 States at present fix the 
minimum ages at 18 and 16, even 
with parental approval. 

In 13 States, most of which 
high minimum age requirements, 
without parental consent, the laws 
are so worded that the requirements 
may be avoided provided parents or 
guardians agree. In New Hamp- 
Shire girls may marry at 13 if their 
parents consent. In eight States, 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Iowa, 
New York, North Carolina, Texas 
and Utah, girls of 14 may marry 
with parental consent and in eight 


set 


States, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Virginia, Washington and Wiscon- 


sin, girls of 15 may so marry. In all 
other States the minimum age for 
girls is 16 years, regardless of pa- 
rental attitude. Most States fix the 
minimum age two years higher for 
men than for women, 

As for divorce the legal situation 
is even more chaotic. All States, 
territories and possessions, (except 
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TELEPHONE MEN need good 


equipment to do a good job 


and to give you good service. 
Western Electric apparatus 18 


right in design and right in 


‘quality — made specially to 
fit the needs of the Bell Tele- 
phone System. 

‘Quick, nation-wide ,de- 
wil by Western Electric, 


f fire, flood, 


dramatic in time o 


4 
or other emergency, 1s no less 


com Oh day. 
ting the day-, 





important in mee 


by-day requirements of Bell 


System service. 














necessary service. 


Don’t gamble on a sudden change in tem- 
perature. Have your car ready when win- 
ter strikes. You'll be surprised to learn 
how little it costs to insure carefree driv- 


ing all winter long 


Radio Concert ~ every Friday at 8 P. M. (E. S, T.), WEAF and 43 associated NBC stations 








Let Us 
WINTER.. 
PROOF 


Your Car! 


Think of the damage that winter 
might do! Think of the money you'll 
save on costly repairs, if you pro- 
tect your car in advance—have it put in 
shape for cold weather—before cold weather 
actually strikes. Cities Service Winter Con- 
ditioning makes your car winter-proof...re- 
moves every trace of summer wear... safe- 
guards your purse against needless expense. 

An hour of prevention may save you a 
pocketful of money. And one hour is all it 
takes our expertly-trained men to do every 


AT ALL CITIES SERVICE STATIONS AND DEALERS 


KEEP A “WEATHER EYE’ ON YOUR CAR. GET IT READY FOR WINTER TODAY! 













Here’s real money-saving protection 
Quick... Economical... Efficient 


Get This 7-Point Check-Up Now! 


1. Radiator drained, flushed and protected with 
anti-freeze. 


=. Battery checked and refilled with fresh dis- 
tilled water. 


3. Crankcase drained, flushed and refilled with 


EXCLUSIVE WITH CITIES SERVICE winter-grade Cities Service or Koolmotor Oil. 


4. Tires inflated to exact pressure required for 


The Power Prover 
smooth winter riding. 


An unique method for testing any 
type of motor...tells instantly how 
much power and gasolene are be- 
ing wasted ...shows how to step 
up motor performance at less cost. 


The Ride Prover 


Sturdiest, toughest gun 
ever built...forces grease to parts 
that are never touched by ordi- 
nary methods...insures safer, 
sthoother riding. 


5. Transmission and differential drained and re- 
filled with Cities Service or Koolmotor Extreme 
Pressure Lubricant —the required winter grade. 


6. Your tank filled with New Bronze Koolmotor 
— the gasolene that experts call ‘‘motor-matched.” 
It makes winter driving a winter sport. 

grease 
7. Complete chassis lubrication with Trojan Lu- 


bricants — they last three times 


as long as ordinary greases. 
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Consumer Credit; 
Its Part in Recovery 


Impetus to installment selling. Mod- 
ern bank functions. New rules of 
Reserve Board. 


E part played by installment selling in the re- 

cent recovery and in the present recession— 
as well as the part that this use of consumer credit 
might play in a new recovery—is getting close at- 
tention in Washington. 

Use of installment credit rose rapidly in the years 
following 1933. Terms were made easier for the 
buyer and the field of merchandise sold on the basis 
of time payments was broadened. When the vol- 
ume of this business increased by 25 per cent during 
1936, the Department of Commerce issued a warn- 
ing. 

Over the last six months, industry after industry 
has been endeavoring to tighten up installment 
buying terms, enlarging down payments and short- 
ening the periods allowed for retiring the debt. This 
has been true particularly of automobiles, electrical 
appliances and furniture. 

How much effect this change in policy has had 
upon the volume of retail trade is a matter of ac- 
tive debate. But volume leveled off at abput the 
time that purchase terms were made more strin- 
gent. 


RESERVE BOARD’S ORDER 


Now a new factor is entering the picture. 

The Federal Reserve Board in an order that was 
effective Oct. 1 authorized Federal Reserve Banks 
to rediscount installment credit paper if that evi- 
dence of debt matured no more than 90 days from 
the date of discount. This meant that lenders 
could, in the case of need, turn these short term 
installments notes into cash. 

Some question arose concerning the exact mean- 
ing of this Reserve Board order. Was it an invita- 
tion to individual member banks of the Reserve 
System to go into the business of lending directly 
to consumers for the financing of purchases—prob- 
ably on terms cheaper then those offered by reguiar 
finance companies? Or did the Board order intend 
that banks should confine themselves to the dis- 
counting of installment notes of independent 
finance companies? 


WIDER FIELD FOR BANKS 


Now a new and important ruling of the Reserve 
Board clears up that point. It says of these evi- 
dences of indebtedness: 

“Such a note given by the maker directly to a 
member bank will be eligible for discount by a Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank under Regulation A if it meets 
the applicable requirements of the regulation as to 
maturity and in other respects. For example: a 
note given to a member bank by a householder who 
uses the proceeds to purchase household equipment 
such as radios or furniture Will be eligible for dis- 
count if it has a maturity at the time of discount 
of not exceeding 90 days.” 

This is an invitation to banks to go into the busi- 
ness of personal loans on a broad scale to finance 
consumer purchases. It means that the resources 
of the Reserve System will stand back of the short- 
term installment notes in a time of stress 


DANGER OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


But at this point observations made on Dec. 15 
by Wilford L. White, chief of the Marketing Re- 
search Division of the Department of Commerce, 
are getting attention. 

Mr. White pointed out that retail trade until now 
has been holding well, but that if unemployment 
spreads further there will be a decline and that ex- 
perience shows that installment sales will decline 
more rapidly than others. These sales amounted to 
about four and one-half billion dollars in 1936 and 
were somewhat larger in 1937. . 

The result is that in a period of decline, pasi 
installment selling tends to accentuate the down- 
turn as consumers hold off new purchases while 
trying to pay off on their previous purchases. 

On that basis the Reserve Board order assumes 
importance principally for the effect it may have 
when trade points up again. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


A. W. ROBERTSON, Chairman of the Board, West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co.: Excess 
taxes, which have diverted money from usual busi- 
ness channels to agencies of the Government, prob- 
ably largely explain unemployment during the past 
year. 

If the money spent for taxes had been spent in 
the ordinary way, most of it would have gone into 
wages, and the unemployment would have been les- 
sened to that extent. 


The effect of present taxes may be illustrated by 
figures covering the tax bills of one company over 
the last four years. In 1934 the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company’s tax bill totalled 
$2,500,000; in 1935, nearly $5,000,000; in 1936, nearly 
$9,000,000; in 1937, the company’s bill will be more 
than $16,000,000. 


If the company paid approximately the same 
taxes today as it did in 1935, it would undoubtedly 
Spend a large part of the $11,000,000 so saved, in 
repairs, improvements and betterments, most of 
which would go directly into wages. At the average 
yearly wage of all Westinghouse employes in 1936, 
this sum would have been sufficient to pay the wages 
of nearly 6,500 unemployed men. 

Money can be spent only once. 
lost to employment. 

Is it not probable that the excessive taxes of to- 
day are a major contributing cause to the abnormal 
unemployment of today? 

(From a statement submitted to tax committee of 
Congress, Dec. 15.) 


Tax money is 
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same month a year ago. 


national average. 


ENERAL business activity throughout the country showed a con- 
tinued slackening in November, compared with conditions in the 


In the ten states marked by a single “sun” the trend was approxi- 
mately the same as the national trend. Business conditions were better 
than the national average in twenty states marked by a double “sun.” 
Activity in ten states, whose “suns” are in eclipse, fell below the 
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These maps, which show the business trend in each State as compared 
with the national average, are prepared by The United States News 


from the Federal Reserve’s report of check payments in 271 cities 


throughout the country. The figures are corrected by giving considera- 
tion to changes in wholesale prices between the compared months. 
Check payments for all the States were 1.06 per cent less in November 
than a year ago but when adjusted for differences in wholesale prices, 


they showed the slightly greater loss of 1.77 per cent. 
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Apparent bottom mark of main in- 
dexes. Chief. factors for better 
business. Possible new plans by 
Government. 


Qrree a precipitate drop, commodity prices 
and industrial production suddenly have 
struck bottom. 

The commodity price decline came to rest at 
82 per cent of the 1926 average and the decline 
in industrial production at just under 90 per 
cent of the 1923-25 average. 

When the drop started, commodity prices 
were at 88 per cent of the 1926 average and in- 
dustrial production was at 121 per cent of the 
1923-25 average. 

Now the question is: 

Will the present level of prices and produc- 
tion represent a turning point to be followed by 
a definite recovery, or is the present little more 
than a resting period in a longer depression? 


SOME ECONOMISTS There are factors that 
point to either conclu- 


PREDICT AN UPTURN “. eg 
sion. But it is notable 
IN THE NEAR FUTURE that the economists who 


are closely following the situation for princi- 
pal government departments are almost a unit 
in their belief that the near-term outlook is im- 
proved. 

Reasons offered for that belief are these: 

A definite upturn in price of many raw ma- 
terial is going along with a continued downturn 
in price of finished goods, thereby narrowing 
an unhealthy spread. 

The decline of production in steel and tex- 
tiles and other major industries was so abrupt 
and so deep that it is producing a quick cor- 
rection to an over-supply of inventories. 

Retail trade is not yet fully reflecting the 
drop in production, with the result that goods 
are moving into use faster than they are being 
turned out. 

Industrial buyers already are being forced by 
depletion of stocks of goods to place orders 
that will force some upturn in production if 
these orders are to be filled. 


PRICE CONDITIONS All of these reasons 
or a moderate degree of 


THAT INDUCE SOME Pate 
optimism are bulwarked 
OPTIMISTIC FEELING by official facts. 


The price of cotton is holding just under 
eight cents a pound, that of wheat a few cents 
under a dollar a bushel and that of corn above 
55 cents. Scrap steel sas advanced 50 cents a 
ton under improved demand and copper is hold- 
|} ing above 10 cents a pound. Coal is having its 














* price fixed. Raw material prices generally show 


a firm tone after their recent sharp decline. 

At the same time, prices of building materials 
are being reduced a bit. However, building ma- 
terial prices still are out of line with other 
prices. Prices are being cut on textile goods 
and on shoes. One important clothing chain re- 
duced its prices. 

Closest attention is being paid to buying. 

Mail order houses are back in textile markets 
after being out for several months. Depart- 
ment store sales are holding much better than 
expected. Steel companies report reappear- 
ance of buying sufficient to maintain, if not to 
advance, the present rate of mill operations. 
Christmas trade is fully as heavy as one year 
ago. As inventories dwindle and evidences of 
buying continue to appear the expectation is 
that re-ordering will become general. 


ADVERSE FACTORS But the picture is not 


THAT MAY HALT THE @!_ one of optimisim, 


There are many factors 
PREDICTED UPTURN that cause the govern- 


ment forecasters to wrinkle their brows and to 
hesitate at this time to predict more than a halt 
in the downturn, with this halt of uncertain 
duration. Whether or not it will be followed by 
a definite recovery depends upon developments 
not yet clear. 

Reasons offered for uncertainty about the 
chances of an upturn are these: 

The vitally important steel price situation is 
not being corrected by reductions. 

Buyers are resisting price advances in the 
very important automobile industry and few 
signs are appearing of a disposition to reduce 
those prices any time soon. 

Abrupt discharges of workers on a whole- 
sale basis may tend to curtail retail trade 
sharply after Christmas and, unless checked, 
could have a snow-balling effect. 

A blanket increase in freight rates could 
have the effect of offsetting price concessions 
that might be given by the steel industry, the 
building material industry and other industries, 
with bad effects on the general situation. 

All of these reasons for uncertainty, and 
others as well, are partially offset by other 
factors. 

Government pressure, backed by promises of 
anti-trust actions, is going to be brought to bear 
on key prices in steel, cement and other lines 
that are vital to recovery. 

Expenditures for WPA jobs are to be stepped 
up importantly, thereby somewhat offsetting 
the deflationary effect of wholes .'e discharges 
in private industry. 

After the first of the year, unemployment in- 
surance benefits will start to flow in 22 States 
and the District of Columbia, helping further 


A CHECK TO RECESSION? FALL IN PRODUCTION 
AND PRICE-RISE HALTED—BUYERS MORE ACTIVE 


+ to offset the effect of lost income from jobs in 


private industry. 

The utility industry is being forced by cir- 
cumstance to step up its expenditure on plant 
and will be encouraged by improved relations 
with the Federal Government to spend more 
freely than in recent years. 

Prospective action by Congress to make easier 
the terms on which a private individual can 
build a home—combined with planned steps by 
the White House to induce the building mate- 
rials industry to lower prices—should serve to 
produce some stimulation in that all-important 
construction industry. 

Yet there remains doubt about the prospect 
of getting more than a moderate upturn from 
present levels out of any action that the Gov- 
ernment now contemplates. 

Why this is so is made clear by a careful 
analysis of the causes underlying the present 
depression made by Marriner §. Eccles, chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board. That analy- 
sis is printed in full text on Page 14 of this 
issue. 

The principal point made by Mr. Eccles is 
that private industry in the United States exer- 
cises an arbitary power to fix many basic prices 
without regard to anything but its own self- 
interest and entirely apart from any real com- 
petition in the sort of free market that pure 
capitalism makes essential. The point of the 
Reserve Board chairman is the same point made 
by another Cabinet member, Homer Cummings, 
the Attorney General, who recently told of the 
increasing tendency in industry to make identi- 
cal bids. 


Private price fixing on 


DEPRESSION LAID an arbitrary basis now 
gets primary credit for 


UPON PRICE FIXING the depression in which 
the country finds itself, 


CHIEF BLAME FOR 


If quick adjustments now going on—forced 
by sudden deflation—fail to bring an impressive 
turn in the tide, then business men can expect 
that before another six months have passed 
one of three, or a combination of three, steps 
will be taken by government. They are: 

“1. Revision of the anti-trust laws and their 
enforcement on a crusading basis, designed to 
force competition in the bigger industries. 

2. Establishment of machinery designed to 
give the government a voice in price policies of 
key industries, 

3. A return of the government to large scale 
spending —probably in the construction of 
houses—with the financing provided either by 
social security funds or with profits from gold 
devaluation and silver seignorage. 

Owen Scott. 
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Wage Legislation 
And Its Prospects 


Chances less bright for some regula- 
tory law. Basis of opposition argu- 
ments for a federal statute. 


E House action in returning the wage and hour 

bill to committee has left the Administration 
leaders there perplexed about its chances for enact- 
ment in the regular session. 

All of the surveys, including those made by gov- 
ernment agencies and by private interests, suggest 
that whatever plan finaily does gain acceptance— 
if any—will effect no more than a small proportion 
of the workers in American industry. 

That raises the question: If a relatively small 
number of employers really would feel the sort 
of wage and hour legislation that could get Con- 
gressional approval, why all of the shouting? What 
accounts for the stubborn resistance to any enact- 
ment? 

An answer is found in the future. 


THE FEAR OF THE FUTURE 

Those who have followed Washington affairs 
realize that the way government extends its sway 
is to get acceptance of a principle, applied on a 
limited scale, and then gradually to extend the 
application of that principle over a wider and wider 
field. 

It may be that any future wage and hour law 
would, in early practice, apply only to the southern 
lumber and textile industries and to some few 
sweated industries in the North. But, according to 
the record of experience, succeeding Congresses 
would gradually broaden the scope of the regula- 
tion and step up the requirements under pressure 
from special groups. 

The fears that are expressing themselves in op- 
position to the control legislation now in Congress 
include: 

Fear of the South that wage differentials that 
now serve to attract industry will either be nar- 
rowed or eliminated. Under NRA codes the textile 
industry of New England came back to life. 

Fear of agriculture that wage and hour controls 
will mean higher prices for the things they buy, 
with a repetition of NRA experience. 

Fear of employers generally that this would just 
be the first step by the Government to dominate 
the conditions of employment in industry, thereby 
adding further rigidities to an already rigid indus- 
trial set-up. 

Fear of skilled workers and of union leaders that 
Government would aid the lower paid groups at 
the expense of the higher paid and would make 
less important the organization of waftkers for col- 
lective bargaining to get what Government might 
guarantee. 


THE GROUPS THAT HOPE 

Yet there are offsetting factors. Among these 
are the demands of low-paid groups in the popula- 
tion for some protections that only government can 
afford. Also the desire of many groups of employers 
to be protected against the competition of com- 
panies that gain price advantages at the expense 
of their workers, is playing an important part. 
Then there is the general sentiment against child 
labor to which the pending bills cater. 

The Administration is trying \to give assurance 
that any law enacted by Congress will be applied 
slowly and with care to avoid the disruptions that 
were the outcome of NRA codes. 
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The Voice 
of Government 


J. WARREN MADDEN, Chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board: Labor law deserves the best 
thought and attention which the bar can devote 
to it. Lawyers should be formed into permanent 
committees to study constantly the development of 
labor law. Such committees would also be desirable 
in every state, and in every large city. 

We are working in what is, in most respects, an 
uncharted field. The reforms which the law em- 
bodies were aimed at the eradication of practices 
and habits which had been for decades instilled py 
the owners of many businesses into their officers 
and supervisory force. . 

In spite of the revolutionary change in thinking 
and in practice which the new law req'ired, many 
employers adjusted themselves to it with the utmost 
sincerity. Many others have not yet done so. The 
fundamental nature of the law, that 1t deals wita 
human peace and freedom and self-respect, bring 
to each case emotional reactions on the part of 
litigants not present in any other type of national 
litigation. Add to this the current split in the 
labor movement, and the animosities engendered 
by it, which frequently become factors in the 
Board’s cases, and you have a subject matter almost 
as difficult as could be imagined. 

In this situation, with its obvious need for careful 
observation and thoughtful criticism from compe- 
tent, disinterested persons, what do we get? The 
Board has issued more than 300 decisions, carefully 
reciting the facts of éach case and the reasons for 
the decision, and I can recall few instances in 
which a person or group, not connected with either 
litigant or faction, has said or written, “I would 
have decided that case differently from the way, 
the Board decided it in the following respects, and 
for the following reasons.” 

Instead there are shot-gun expressions of general 
commendation or criticism by editors or radio com- 
mentators whose job it is to stray from aay to day 
over the entire field of political, social and economie 
relationships, and who do not therefore, incumber 
their intellectual flights with the burdensome lug- 





gage of the facts of particular cases, such as the 
Board is obliged to deal with. 

(Excerpts from address prepared for delivery Dec. 
17, before National Lawyers’ Guild in Washington, 
D. C. and read by Charles Fahy, NLRB general 
counsel.) 
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Broader insurance in mort- 


gages. Earmarking funds for 
slum clearance. New phases 
of the RFC. 


ONGRESS rapidly is completing 

4 new: Federal machinery to re- 
vive the long-dormant housing in- 
dustry. 

Ever since the darkest days of the 
depression, when the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System was set up, at- 
tention has been centered on home 
financing and home construction as 
a way to recovery. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank 
System was established during 
President Hoover’s Administration. 
The Home Owner’s Loan Corpora- 
tion was set up in the early days 
of the present Administration to aid 
distressed home owners. The Fed- 
eral Housing Administration was set 
up in 1934. 

But all to no avail; housing con- 
struction has fallen short of meet- 
ing even normal requirements, le* 
alone replacing the shortage which 
has developed since 1929. 

The newest set-up to stimulate 
housing is provided in the legisla- 
tion now pending in Congress. 

This legislation which now appears 
assured eventually of enactment, 
will renew the FHA insurance of 
home and modernization and repair 
loans, provide RFC capital for mort- 
gage associations, broaden the pro- 
visions for FHA insurance of mort- 
gages on old and new homes, and 
lower the down payment necessary 
to buy a home. (See “Housing”, page 
12, for details of amendments.) 

The original housing law con- 
tained three titles. Title 1 dealt with 
insurance of mortgages for home 
modernization and repair. Under 
Title 2. insurance was provided for 
mortgages on new construction. 

Title 3 of the original Act has 
never been put into use. It provides 
for the setting up of national mort- 
gage associations, which will buy 
government-insured mortgages and 
sell debentures to the public. 


Federal Plans 


THE SILVER LINING 
Senator King, member of the Senate 
Special Silver Committee, after a con- 
ference with Treasury officials said he 
did not believe there would be any 
modification of the silver plan harmful 

to American mining interests. 


+ Authority 





NEW POWERS TO THE RFC 

Since private capital has shown 
no eagerness to enter into such as- 
sociations, the new legislation pro- 
vides that the RFC may invest up 
to $50,000,000 to provide for their 
capitalization. Thus far RFC’s par- 
ticipation in the housing picture has 
been limited to the purchase of a 
few insured mortgages for new con- 
struction. 

Under the proposed plan a national 
mortgage association with a capi- 
tal of $1,000,000 put up by the RFC 
could make available up to $20,000,- 
000 for home mortgages, at excep- 
tionally low interest rates. 

The associations would function 
exactly as the Federal land banks 
function; they would buy insured 
mortgages on old or new homes, and 
sell their debentures to the public. 

All the activities contemplated 
under the proposed housing legis- 
lation as well as the existing law 
providing for the operation of the 
FHA, heads up finally in housing 
which will be constructed by private 
interests. 

The second phase of the Govern- 
ment’s housing program is repre- 
sented by the United States Housing 


to Give Impetus to Building 


+ supplies of mortgage money and the 


which -~was set up last 
summer by the Wagner-Steagall 
housing law. Under this law it is 
planned to make $500,000,000 avail- 
able for low-cost housing and slum- 
clearance under the direction of lo- 
cal housing authorities. 

Major handicaps to the develop- 
ment of the low-cost housing pro- 
gram are the muddled status of 
State legislation designed to author- 
ize creation of local housing author- 
ities and the inability of city gov- 
ernments to put up 10 per cent of 
the cost of projects, as is required 
under the law. These hurdles, of- 
ficials point out, make it unlikely 
the program will make substantial 
progress before the middle of next 
year. 


FUNDS ALLOTTED CITIES 

Thus far $105,300,000 of Federal 
funds have been earmarked to mu- 
nicipalities for the USHA: 

Mobile, Ala., $1,400,000; Chicago, 
TIll., $16,000,000; Louisville, Ky., $4,- 
000,000; Schenectady, N. Y., $1,400,- 
000; Cleveland, Ohio, $9,000,000; 
Scranton, Pa., $1,000,000; and 
Charleston, S. C., $900,000. 

One other avenue of Government 
attack on the housing industry 
stalemate has been through the 
Federal Home Loan Bank System. 
Its work in this field has included 
the creation of adequate discount 
facilities for member institutions 
and provision of a supply of capital 
for savings and loan associations. 


INSURANCE OF MORTGAGES 

Insurance has been _ provided 
through the FHA for mortgages on 
old and new homes amounting to 
about $1,000,000 and covering some 
250,000 individually-owned homes. 

As of mid-November, only 45 of 
these properties had been turned 
over to the FHA after foreclosure. 
Sales have been made of 20 of the 
foreclosed properties and FHA has 
sustained a loss of $10,000 which rep- 
resents the total mortgage insurance 
losses up to that time. 

In addition to the insurance of 
individual homes FHA has insured 
mortgage loans of $17,600,000 on 19 
large-scale housing projects. 

But in spite of all the Federal help 
which has been placed at the dis- 
posal of home purchasers during the 
last two years, in spite of the ample 


+ 


lowest interest rates ever known in 
the United States only about 500,000 
housing units were built. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
new housing program will be the 
key to unlock the dormant demand 
—estimated at 2,000,000 housing 
units—for better homes. 
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NEW PHASES OF THE RFC 

HANGES also are to be made in 

4 the operation of the Retonstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, another 
important part of the Administra- 
tion’s machinery to promote recov- 
ery. 

Three new steps are to be taken 
by the RFC, it was announced Dec. 
16 by Chairman Jesse H. Jones. 

Additional RFC loans may be 
made to the railroads to assist them 
in the present emergency, includ- 
ing loans for equipment. 

Congress will be asked at the reg- 
ular session to pass a bill authoriz- 
ing the RFC to wipe approximately 
two and a half billion dol'ars of un- 
recoverable assets from 1is balance 
sheet. One reason for this action 
would be to provide the agency with 
a better balance sheet if it should 
decide to sell its securities to private 
investors. 

Also, legislation will be requested 
to grant the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration the power to issue its own 
government - guaranteed securities. 
Such an authorization would enable 
the corporation to obtain funds to 
stabilize commodity prices—espe- 
cially in regard to the record-break- 
ing cotton crop this year—without 
further advances from the RFC. 

Asserting that there are “too many 


railroads, too many tracks and tov 
many trains,” Chairman Jones ex- 
pressed himself in favor of legisla- 
tion to facilitate railroad consolida- 
tions and coordinations. 


Crop Control Plans 


In the Other Nations 


[Continued From Page 3.] 
the countries thus listed are copied 
in one form or another in the other 
world democracies. 

Argentina, Sweden, Brazil, New 
Zealand all have their plans. The 
United States has had its first plan 
in the Farm Board and its second 
plan in the AAA which now is being 
revised and strengthened. Tariffs 
have played their part and so have 
currency controls and import quotas. 

Outside of the democracies, Soviet 
Russia has nationalized her agricul- 
ture and uses the machinery of the 
state to control every phase of the 
life of the farmer. 

Fascist Germany tells her farmers 
in every detail what they may and 
may not do. She says which farmers 
can continue to be farmers and 
which must give way because they 
are inefficient. She will not let her 
efficient farmers leave their farms 
@en if they wish. Her controls 
cover every branch of the industry. 

From all of this it looks as if the 
day of the farmer as the world’s 
great individualist is a thing of the 
past. A 


Mr. Barclay Gives 


His Attitude on Labor 


[Continued from Page 11.] 
sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers on Dec. 6, and 
toplead for greater recognition for 
the type of labor policies represented 
by Senator Berry and President Wil- 
liam Green, realizing that my stand 
would undoubtedly be unpopular 
with many of the more important 
members present. 

Articles and editorials we have 
printed show the stand which we 


took long before the present con- 
troversy with the N. L. R. B. arose. 
They speak for themselves We 
have not been anti-union. We have 
have been distinctly anti-violence, 
anti-Communistic and anti-Racket- 
eering. 

I believe that Senator Wagner, in 
writing the Wagner Act, had no in- 
tention of protecting, under the wing 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board, the activities of those who 
do not subscribe to the Constitution 
of the United States of America, 
those who teach un-American doc- 
trines, those who foment class war 
and promote class hatreds. 

Our business of publishing an in- 
dustrial management magazine — 
recognized as a leading American 
engineering publication by the finest 
colleges and universities of the world 

is very small, when compared to 
the publishing enterprises supported 
by those who are promoting unrest 
and industrial strife. All of the is- 
sues which we have published in our 
entire history would be only a small 
stack of paper compared to the tons 
of literature prepared and distrib- 
uted to unwilling recipients by the 
U. A. W. alone, in Detroit. And our 
activities are far too small to even 
be compared to the publishing ac- 
tivities of the WPA 


“ONE ISSUE INVOLVED” 

There is only one issue involved 
in the present situation as far as we 
are concerned. That is infringe- 
ment of the freedom of the press by 
the N. L. R. B. Our record is as 
clean as a die—despite the efforts of 
the National Labor Relations Board 
to compare us to those prosecuted in 
criminal cases. This case is so far 
removed from ‘comparison with a 
criminal case that the statement by 
Mr. J. W. Madden, chairman of the 
N. L. R. B., borders upon libel to even 
contain an inference of a compari- 
son with a criminal case. 

Our case is purely a civil case and 
Mr. Madden knows that my state- 
ment is absolutely true and cannot 
be refuted. Frankly, we regard the 
entire affair as a deliberate perse- 
cution of our business by the Ad- 
ministration. It does not help our 


position to be classified as anti- 
union and I hope that this statement 
will clarify the matter in the minds 
of those who may have an improper 
impression of our business. 





Question of the Week 
By ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE 


Professor of Government, 
Harvard University 
[Continued from Page 8.) 
is the limit to the sacrifices that 
will be demanded of us, it we bee 
tray a disposition to exchange out 
rights for an untroubled quiet and 
repose? Are we to entrust the safety 
of our people in China t» the good 
offices of the Japanese, on the thee 
ory that what they would deny us 
as of right they might concede as a 

favor? 

The proper answer to these quese 
tions is clear and unmistakable. 

Our Government should not sure 
render American rights in the Far 
East by withdrawing its naval ves- 
sels and marines from the danger 
zone in China, It should not expose 
its people there to the uncertain 
mercies of Japanese militarism. It 
should not assume that the Japa- 
nese government will be so blind to 
its obligations as a member of the 
family of civilized nations that it 
will refuse to respect the lawful 
claims of Americans in China to the 
protection of their own govern- 
ment. On the contrary, we should 
adhere to the traditional policy of 
our country. 

We should defend our people, 
wherever they may lawfully be, to 
the best of our ability. We should 
have faith in ourselves. 
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By 1923, radio had passed its early 
stage and 2,000,000 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol. 5, No. 51 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 








Within the last few days there has been circulated among 
the Republican and Democratic members of the United 
States Senate a Declaration of Principles. 

The purpose has been to express in a non-political, non- 
partisan and impersonal way the need for public assurances 
from the Congress of the United States that the present busi- 
ness recession will not be permitted to grow worse trom 
any lack of understanding by our national legislature of 
those revisions and changes in our laws and policies which 
may be necessary to stimulate private enterprise. 


This Declaration has been termed in some quarters a “coa- 
lition manifesto.” If by “coalition” is meant the collabora- 
tion of Republicans and Democrats in the public interest 
without regard for party or campaign considerations, then, 
indeed, may this Declaration strike a new note of true 


Americanism. 

If by “coalition” is meant that some congressional bloc is 
being formed to fight the Administration at the polls, then 
the word is a misnomer for however desirable it may be for 
such merger of political groups to develop if the emergency 
should require it, the demand of the moment is for unity 
in government without any suggestion of political rancor 
or political campaigning or class feeling. 

The Declaration should be read by citizens everywhere 
who can do their part by showing it to their friends and 
putting it before local, civic and patriotic organizations, and 
then communicating with members of Congress so that Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Washington may know whether 
the American people stand by this new expression of leader- 
ship. 

The Declaration is a confession of faith in Responsible 
Individualism as opposed to State Socialism. It is a creed 
which should appeal to radicals, liberals and conservatives 
irrespective of party label because it is essentially an Amer- 

can creed. 
Davip LAWRENCE. 


fn Address to the People of the United States: 
Written by Democratic and Republican members of 
The United States Senate) 


SUDDEN and extensive recession in business, in- 
dustry, employment, prices and values demands 
instant attention of all in positions of responsi- 
bility. To arrest it, to reverse it, and to avert its 

consequences is the common task. In this as Senators we 
have a duty, and in partial discharge of it we have deter- 
mined upon this statement. 

We have now not only the problem of caring for the un- 
employed pending opportunity for their employment, but 
also the task of preventing many now employed from los- 
ing their jobs. 

We believe that a policy of cooperation by all concerned 
upon sound lines will suffice to set the country as a whole 
on its accustomed way toward higher ground. This coop- 
eration is the objective of this address to the American 
people. This is no time for alarm or pessimism. We have 
come to the inevitable period of transition, and fortunately 
the underlying conditiorts are favorable. 

We are concerned now only with our duty in view of 
the conditions that confront us, in order that full activity 
of employment and commerce may be had. To avoid con- 
troversy and make for unity, we may dispense with ap- 
praisals of policies or arguments. The past is experience, 
and is of value only for its lessons. We propose no criti- 


cism, no politics. 
We consider that the time has 


A CURB URGED ey tory : 

come when liberal investment o 
ON SPENDING private savings in enterprise as a 
PUBLIC FUNDS means of employment must be 


depended upon and, without de- 
lay, heartily encouraged by the public policy and all Ameri- 
cans. Public spending, invoked in the recent emergency, 
was recognized as a cushion rather than as a substitute 
for the investment of savings by the people. To this latter 
all have looked at length. We believe that an encouraging 
public policy will ensue quickly in expanding enterprise, 
in active business, in widespread employment, and in 
abundant demand for farm products. 

Without criticism of the public spending policy at- 
tendant upon the former emergency, we recognize that a 
repetition of that policy would not serve again and, more- 
over, is out of the question. It ought to be borne in mind 
that private enterprise, properly fostered, carries the in- 
dispensable element of vigor. The present unemployed 
and employed, and the young men and women about to 
enter upon careers, rightly desire and must have the op- 
portunity which is afforded only by private enterprise. 
The President recently informed the Congress of the in- 
stant and obvious task of inducing the investment of pri- 
vate funds. We perceive, as does he, the necessity for the 
transition, gradual to be sure, but distinct. And we pro- 
pose to do our part to accomplish this objective in full co- 
operation. 

In order to do this, we recognize that the public policy 
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A DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


Republican and Democratic Members of the Senate Have Formulated a Non-Political Statement 
Of Responsible Individualism as Opposed to State Socialism—Duty of the People Is to 
Advise Senators and Representatives That They Endorse Such Patriotic Leadership 


must conform to certain paramount principles and objec- 
tives, and without undertaking to specify all, we submit 
the following as esséntial at this time: 

1. The capital gains tax and the undistributed 
profits tax ought thoroughly to be revised at once with- 
out reducing revenue, so as to free funds for investment 
and promote the normal flow of savings into profitable and 
productive use, not for the sake of capital, but for the con- 
sequences in expanding business, larger employment and 
a more active consumer demand for goods. 


BUDGET MUST 2. Steady approach must be 
made toward a balance of the 
BE BROUGHT 


public revenue with the public ex- 
INTO BALANCE penditure, a balanced national 

budget, and an end of those fears 
which deter investmeni. 

The public credit must be preserved or nothing else mat- 
ters. To undermine it is to defeat recovery; to destroy the 
people upon inflationary high living costs; and particularly 
to ruin those of our people who are on relief. There is 
nothing but a sound public credit between them and dis- 
aster, because they have no other reliance for their sub- 
sistence. 

This means reduced public expenditure at every point 
practicable. We must have certainty of taxation and sta- 
bility of the currency and of credit. Before increasing 
taxes or broadening the base, we would exhaust the re- 
sources of an intelligent application of economy. We in- 
tend that a consistent progress toward a balanced budget 
shall be made—so consistent that none may question the 
consummation in due season. It must be a paramount ob- 
jective, since it underlies certainty, stability and confi- 
dence. 

3. We propose just relations between Capital and Labor, 
and we seek an end at once of a friction, engendered by 
more favorable conditions, that now serves none but in- 
jures all. We advise that government take a hand only 
as a last resort, and if it must, that it shall be impartial. 
We insist upon the constitutional guarantees of the rights 
of person and of property—the right of the worker to 
work, of the owner to possession, and of every man to 
enjoy in peace the fruits of his labor. 

The maintenance of law and order is fundamental. It 
does Labor no good to obtain new benefits if an orderly 
society in which to enjoy them is destroyed. Coercion 
and violence in labor relationships must stop, no matter 
by whom employed. Enlightened Capital must deal with 
Labor in the light of a new conception of legitimate col- 
lective bargaining and the right to organize. Enlight- 
ened Labor must deal with Capital in a due appreciation 
of mutual responsibilities for the success of enterprise in- 


dispensable to both. 
4. Relying upon the profitable 


GOVERNMENT. ostomy 
investment of private savings in 

COMPETITION enterprise, we oppose every gov- 

IS HARMFUL ernment policy tending unneces- 


sarily to compete with and so to 
discourage such investment. If the government proposes 
to compete in any field, due notice ought to be given in 
order that private investment may avoid it. For the gov- 
ernment and private investment cannot occupy the same 
field. 

We favor the principle recently suggested from the 
White House to the end that private funds on the basis of 
fair return upon prudent investment may be made avail- 
able without delay. 

We urge that the railroads shall enjoy an income ap- 
propriate to prudent investment value. 

We favor also a constructive and encouraging attitude 
toward all legitimate institutions operating to assist the 
flow of funds into investment—with the view to a broad 
credit at low rates. 

We favor the encouragement of housing construction, 
recognizing that this is also one of the larger fields for 
investment of private funds in durable goods—precisely 
the instant need. 

5. We recognize that the value of investment, and 
the circulation of money, depends upon reasonable profit, 
not only to protect the investment and assure confidence, 
but also to provide increasing employment, and consump- 
tion of goods from farm and factory. We favor the com- 
petitive system as against either private or government 
monopoly, as preventing unreasonable profit and demand- 
ing vigor of enterprise. Our American competitive sys- 
tem is superior to any form of the collectivist program. 
We intend to preserve and foster it as the means of em- 
ployment, of livelihood, and of maintaining our standard 
of living. 
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6. The sources of credit are abundant, but credit de- 
pends upon security—the soundness and stability of 
values; and these are governed by the profitable oper- 
ation of the concerns in which stocks are certificates 
of interest or in which bonds are evidences of debt. If, 
therefore, the reservoirs of credit are to be tapped, we 
must assure a policy making for the sense of the safety 
of the collateral which is the basis of credit. 


ASSURANCE |S 7. The spread between the 


prices paid farmers and the prices 


NEEDED OF NO paid by consumers for their prod- 
HIGHER TAXES ucts is notorious. One explana- 

tion of the difference is the fact 
that the amount of annual taxes, Federal, State and local, 
comes to at least one-fourth of the national income. It is 
the price to the consumer, with the burden of taxes there- 
in, which accounts for consumer resistance, depresses de- 
mand for goods, and tends to pile up unmarketable sur- 
pluses. There ought to be reduction in the tax burden, 
and if this is impossible at the moment, firm assurance of 
no further increase ought to be given. 

8. In a country so large and so complex as ours, it is 
always difficult to fix uniform national standards for uni- 
versal application in respect tu the lives and livelihoods 
of our people. Except where State and local control are 
proven definitely inadequate, we favor the vigorous main- 
tenance of States’ Rights, home rule and local self-gov- 
ernment. Otherwise we shall create more problems than 
we solve. 

9. We propose that there shall be no suffering for food, 
fuel, clothing and shelter; and that pending the contem- 
plated revival of industry useful work shall be provided 
to an extent consistent with the principles of this address. 
The deserving must be provided for when and if their 
resources of energy, skill, or funds cease to avail. To be 
done well, this must be done economically, with the view 
to encouraging individual self-reliance, the return to self- 
dependence at the first opportunity, the natural impulses 
of kinship and benevolence, local responsibility in county, 
city and State, and without the slightest catering to po- 
litical favor. The administration of relief ought to be 
non-political and non-partisan and temporary. 

We hold to the conviction that private investment and 
personal initiative properly encouraged will provide op- 
portunity for all who are capable, and we propose em- 
ployment for all who are capable as the goal of our efforts 
to justify the investment of savings in productive enter- 
prise. 

10. We propose to preserve and rely upon the American 
system of private enterprise and initiative, and our Amer- 
ican form of government. It is not necessary to claim 
perfection for them. On the record they are far superior 
to and infinitely to be preferred to any other so far de- 
vised. They carry the priceless content of liberty and the 
dignity of man. They carry spiritual values of infinite 
import, and which constitute the source of the American 
spirit. We call upon all Americans to renew their faith 
in them and press an invincible demand in their behalf. 


SAFEGUARDING We can and will erect appro- 
priate safeguards under the com- 
LIBERTY AND 


mon law principles of free men 
SELF-RELIANCE without surrendering in any de- 

gree the vital principles and self- 
reliant spirit on which we must depend. 

Our economic system must be such as to stimulate am- 
bition, afford opportunity, and excite in each boy and girl 
a sense of responsibility to produce to his capacity. 

Through individual self-reliance and service only can 
abundance, security, and happiness be attained. 

Pledging ourselves to uphold these principles, we sum- 
mon our fellow citizens, without regard to party, to join 
with us in advancing them as the only hope of permanent 
recovery, and further progress. They will serve to take 
us safely through the period of transition now suddenly 
thrust upon us as they have taken us through every emer- 
gency. They will not fail us, if we adhere to them. But 
if we shall abandon them, the consequences will far out- 
weigh in penalty the ‘sacrifices we may make to our faith 
in them. 

The heart of the American people is sound. They have 
met every emergency and demand. We will meet those 
of today, and so hand down to our children our most 
precious heritage enhanced by a new and major trophy 
of free institutions. Let us not be dismayed, but press 
on in the great liberal tradition and in its spirit of coura- 
geous self-reliance which has won through all the vicissi- 
tudes of a great period, and has made our country the 
strongest, the most progressive and the best of nations. 





























